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MAXWELL ANDERSON 


The author of Elizabeth the Queen and Night 
Over Taos turns from history to the current 
makers of history in his latest play, Both Your 
Houses, a production of the Theatre Guild. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Sunday Opening Bill—Plays 
of a Lost Decade — Soviet 
Workers’ Theatre 


HE League of New York Theatres, 

an organization composed of the 
most responsible producers and man- 
agers, is sponsoring a bill (known as 
Senate Bill 593, Introductory 583) 
which deserves the active and aggres- 
sive support of every reader of THE- 
ATRE ARTS. It is called the Sunday 
Opening Bill and provides a method for 
opening the legitimate theatres of the 
State of New York for Sunday per- 
formances. There is no sound argu- 
ment, aesthetic, industrial, or spiritual, 
against the bill. Every other form of 








. ° The Negress. Costume by Titina 
amusement is permitted on Sunday. Rota for a ballet at the Municipal 
Performances in moving picture houses Casino Theatre at San Remo, Italy 


go on regularly to audiences a consider- $ his cevaiien ef dis Miadaee 
able part of which would prefer the A semi-centenary, Jean Mercier, 


spoken drama. Legitimate players 2°w at the Municipal Theatre of 
P & play Strasbourg, is producing Tristan in 


who have worked against Sunday the- the mise-en-scéne made by Adolphe 


atre opening, have themselves per- Appia for the performance at La 
Scala in 1923, with Toscanini. 


formed and continue to perform on - 
Sunday in moving picture houses. Any rpHe third week of the “Shilling 
vaudeville or burlesque show can find a Theatre” in London (actually the 


. . Grand Theatre, Fulham) reported 
way of evading the Sunday closing law cniaae uedniar eadla-anar Saeed 


by naming the performance a “sacred the Paycock to continue the play a 


concert”. The legitimate theatre alone second week (the theatre’s fourth): 
ff f h ‘- ae d Sara Allgood and Maire O’Neil 
suffers from the law now in force, and should be, and evidently were, well 


is allowed to suffer for a strange reason. worth the price of admission. 
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HE Festival season at Stratford- 

on-Avon, in the new Memorial 
Theatre, is emphasizing a definite, if 
moderate, spirit of adventure. Last 
year Komisarjevsky was called in to 
make a production of The Merchant 
of Venice, obviously not in the tra- 
ditional form. This year The Mer- 
chant of Venice will be repeated 
and Komisarjevsky will make the new 
production of Macbeth. Added to this 
will be a new Richard II directed by 
Tyrone Guthrie, whose unconven- 
tional Love’s Labour’s Lost attracted 
much critical attention in London. 

e 

Te theatres in Germany are so 

closely allied to politics that news 
of them is as uncertain and changing 
and disturbing as all other news of 
the country today. The brothers Rot- 
ter, among the largest theatre owners 
and managers in Berlin, have been 
unable to weather the storm and an 
attempt has been made by the work- 
ers of the theatres to keep their houses 
open co-operatively. The Deutsches 
Theater, for a quarter of a century 
associated with Max Reinhardt and 
his finest productions, has been in a 
state of complete turmoil. It is re- 
ported, although the report is matter 
for reasonable doubt, that Reinhardt 
will again produce there, the business 
management of the theatre being 
taken over by Dr. Neft, of the Volks- 
bithne, in partnership with the actor, 
Karl Achaz. The same report states 
that the first production under the 
new regime will be a Shakespearean 


play. 
e 


VOR BROWN, writing of the 

London season of the Pitoeffs at 
the Arts Theatre, says of Ludmilla 
Pitoeff that she seems to “prefer to 
act against type”, a provocative indi- 
cation of the quality that keeps the 
performances of this actress always so 
striking and so vital. The Pitoeffs 
have been doing a series of plays, in- 
cluding Strindberg’s Mlle. Julie, 
Schnitzler’s La Ronde, Ibsen’s The 
Doll’s House, and a modern Swedish 
play (in French), Joé et Cie. 


The actors themselves, through their 
official spokesman, the Actors’ Equity 
Association, oppose it, not, literally, be- 
cause they object to working on Sunday 
(they rehearse on that day) but because 
they are afraid that the managers will 
force extra Sunday performances upon 
them without extra pay, and will give 
no rest time to take the place of Sunday. 
These objections are entirely specious. 
In the present state of the theatre the 
actors’ organization can dictate the 
terms of the actor’s contract with the 
manager. Monday, or some other week- 
day, can perfectly well be substituted 
for Sunday as a day of rest, with many 
direct added advantages to actors. The 
advantages to the audience are number- 
less; to all of that great group of peo- 
ple to whom the legitimate theatre is an 
aesthetic and spiritual release which 
they need, and would especially seek 
on the day when they are free of ma- 
terial pressure. To the business of the 
theatre an open Sunday would undoubt- 
edly make a large enough contribution 
to carry a great number of plays over 
the margin from failure to success, or 
at least to possible continuance, with a 
chance of success. 

The League of New York Theatres 
is authority for the statement that “a 
study of box office receipts in cities per- 
mitting Sunday performances has shown 
that while Saturday is the best day, 
Sunday is almost invariably the second 
best in the theatre.” If ever a muddled 
world needed the freeing influence of 
good plays in good theatres, we need it 
today, when half of the theatres in New 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 
York City are completely dark and the Aine fifteen thousand people 


doors of many others are closed week by 
week because they lack a little extra sup- 
port to keep them open, a support such 
as the Sunday performances which fill 
the moving picture houses might give 
them. 

Readers of THEATRE ARTS who are 
interested in the enactment of “per- 
missive legislation allowing a leg- 
islative body of a local community the 
right to grant or deny to legitimate the- 
atres permission for Sunday perform- 
ances’, which is all that the Sunday 
Opening Bill does, should register their 
approval of the law with Senator EI- 
mer Quinn, Chairman of the Senate 
Code Committee, State Senate, Albany, 
New York, and Senator Julius Berg 
(who introduced the bill), State Sen- 
ate, Albany, New York. 


EFORE the end of March one 

load will be off the shoulders of 
ancient editors and of the world’s 
information bureaus, if Dodd, Mead and 
Company keep to their publishing 
schedule. For by that time Burns 
Mantle’s Best Plays of 1909-1919 will 
be off the press and make available the 
lost record (lost, that is, for all practi- 
cal working purposes) of ten of the 
most active and formative years in the 
whole history of the American theatre. 
There are half a dozen histories of 
early American play days. There is 
Mr. Odell’s Annals of the New York 
Stage, which has almost, but not quite, 
caught up with modern times. There 
is Margaret Mayorga’s A Short His- 
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have visited the THEATRE ARTS 
room at the Annual Exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York. 
The guest register contains the names 
of leaders in every walk of life, many 
of whom must have been surprised at 
their own concern with the arts of the 
theatre. There are fewer actors, play- 
wrights, producers than artists, archi- 
tects, bankers, students, teachers, en- 
gineers. Visitors seem also to repre- 
sent the entire country and requests 
for this show, or a theatre show like 
it, are already beginning to come in 
from far away cities. 

a7 


Ri¢H4ARD OF BORDEAUX 

(which will be reviewed in next 
month’s issue) written under the 
pseudonym of Gordon Daviot, is 
hailed in the news as having done 
something distinctive for the London 
theatre which the cinema could not 
have done. John Gielgud is credited, 
not only with a splendid performance 
in the name part, but with much of 
the creative work of the production. 


EWS out of Paris concerns most 

of the names that make for the- 
atre headlines there. Monsieur Henry 
Bernstein has cast his new play, Le 
Bonheur, with Yvonne Printemps in 
a leading part. Gaston Baty is pro- 
ducing Crime and Punishment in 
twenty scenes, of his own adaptation, 
after Dostoievsky, for presentation at 
the Théatre Montparnasse. Saint- 
Georges de Bouhélier makes a total of 
thirty-four scenes for his four act play 
Napoléon at the Odéon. Ardquilliére 
will play Napoleon; the settings are 
after designs by André Boll. La 
Compagnie des Quinze, leaving An- 
dré Obey’s Lucrece behind them, go 
on to Violante, a romantic comedy, on 
a theme of Tirso de Molina, by 
Henri Ghéon. 

* 


NEW comedy by J. B. Priest- 

ley, called The Roundabout, is 

on the program of the Bradford 
(England) Civic Playhouse. 




















THEATRE 


A CONFERENCE of Repertory 

Theatres has brought the Eng- 
lish representatives of the movement 
one step closer to active co-operation. 
Delegates to the recent meeting in 
Northampton included spokesmen for 
the Embassy Theatre at London and 
the repertory theatres at Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Hull, Sheffield, Rochester, 
Coventry, Bristol, Croydon and 
Northampton. Manchester and Ply- 
mouth were absent from the meeting 
but actively interested in the program. 
The organization of the theatres 
themselves to solve, or at least to ap- 
proach, collectively, the problems in 
which they are all concerned is in 
line with the idea of the (American) 
National Theatre Conference, ex- 
cept that the latter includes (not in 
its active but in its associate mem- 
berships) theatres not yet advanced to 
repertory as well as educational dra- 
matic departments and _ individuals 
interested in theatre work. 

* 


fom fans, those that really hope 
for a steady improvement in mo- 
tion pictures, are disappointed in René 
Clair’s new picture, Le Quatorze Jui- 
llet. Dovchenko, whose Ivan was first 
produced for the October anniversary 
in Moscow and recently shown in 
New York at the Film Forum, is one 
of the newer names to conjure with. 


HE Yiddish Art Theatre, whose 

production of Yoshe Kalb with 
Maurice Schwartz in the leading role 
has had one of the few long runs of 
the current season in New York, is 
taking the play to Chicago for a 
limited engagement. It plans to 
make that city the first stop of a long 
world tour which may include per- 
formances in the cities of London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


a 

ONDON’S busiest showman, C. 
B. Cochran, is reported planning 
productions of a biographical drama 
on Beethoven; Nymph Errant, from 
the novel by James Laver; Magnolia 
Street, from the novel by Louis Gold- 
ing; Shakespeare’s 4 Winter's Tale. 
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tory of the American Drama, recently 
added to the theatre calendar. But 
no record of actual production in the 
theatre for the period to which every- 
one who writes about the theatre must 
go back to find the source of something 
or the beginnings of somebody. The 
Best Plays of 1909-1919 picks up, in 
one volume, the decade before Mr. 
Mantle’s annual Best Plays of the Year 
series began, and makes us all his grate- 
ful debtors. 


i es is disconcerting to find in the The- 
atre Press Service, issued by the 
Russian Workers’ Theatres, the same 
Passionate insistence on size and number 
that has taken the life out of so many 
Western theatres. The new theatre at 
Rostov-on-Don, now nearing comple- 
tion, may be, as the announcement says, 
the biggest and best theatre in the 
U.S.S.R., but it is not encouraging to 
see its hope measured by its scale. 
Forty-two metres high, more than the 
height of the Kharkov Home of Indus- 
try—what has that to do with theatre? 
Further description sounds lamentably 
like the sort of press-agenting which has 
proved a stumbling block to practical 
and artistic theatre building in America: 
“The Theatre has huge vestibules, glass 
galleries. . . . The stage has five plat- 
forms and two revolving discs. Its size 
permits of using decorations to a height 
of five stories.” There is more body to 
the idea of the first Inventor’s Theatre 
that has opened in Leningrad, its aim to 
help remove the red tape and bureau- 
cracy that hamper inventors’ work. 
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THREE DESIGNS FOR LIVING 


Broadway in Review 
By BARCLAY MCCARTY 


ESIGN FOR LIVING is an excellent vehicle for the rare 
D starring triumvirate composed of Lynn Fontanne, Alfred 
Lunt and Noel Coward, actor-author, for it suits their in- 
dividual talents and their combined acting harmony. In a season 
lamentably sparse in meritorious productions it shines out brilliantly. 
But it is considerably more than brilliant, for, motivated by intel- 
lectual and emotional depths which are arresting in their implica- 
tions, it is Mr. Coward’s nearest approach to profundity in play 
material. The sparkle of dialogue, an excellent surface, and an as- 
surance in staging are expected of productions written, directed and 
(frequently) acted by Mr. Coward. In Design for Living these 
ingredients of a good “acting” play, certain to entertain smart audi- 
ences, are augmented and strengthened and given meaning by vera- 
cious portrayals of three unusual temperaments in highly unusual 
situations. 

Three artists, not “artist types” but sharply delineated individuals 
among artists, are held together by bonds of feeling, of understand- 
ing, of mutual need. They must, by the play’s fundamental state- 
ment, be assumed to be kindred in their own right, however incom- 
prehensible to the less penetrating lay mind their needs and under- 
standings may be. That the play makes these bonds seem real is its 
achievement. They are two men and a woman who “love each 
other very much”—to quote them. Briefly, and therefore in this 
case inadequately, the woman lives first with the painter, then with 
the playwright and then, in an attempt to escape from their vanity 
and selfishness, leaves them both and marries a bourgeois art dealer. 
Finally, upon being claimed by her artist-lovers simultaneously, 
she leaves her uncomprehending husband to go off as part of a 
supposedly everlasting trio, formed not in an abundance of animal 
spirits nor as an irresponsible whim, but as an inevitable union built 
upon mental and spiritual affection, groping, and incompletion. 
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This is a subtle theme, treated by Mr. Coward with a litheness, 
finesse and sophistication which has, as its first tenet, humor in 
speech, effervescent mirth and, at times, a fairly rowdy buffoonery. 
And even though all of this is usually in character, occasionally 
the play suffers from the defects of its virtues. ‘There is a lack of 
substance in the opening of the first act and a distinct falsity of mood 
in the last act. In itself, the opening scene of the third act is 
a delightfully frivolous piece of nonsense, which might have been 
acceptable if it did not throw the clarity of the play’s statement 
out of focus. But the change from comedy to farce at an impor- 
tant point upsets both the play and the performance. 

The acting, as is to be expected, expands the characters. There 
is a complete unity of performance by Miss Fontanne, Mr. Lunt 
and Mr. Coward, and there is a competent supporting cast. The 
fine shadings in their characterizations reveal through their con- 
duct, the subtleties, the hurt inconsistencies and the uncovered 
depths of these three unusual human beings. Miss Fontanne suc- 
ceeds in projecting the inner nature of the woman by a sympa- 
thetic, discerning understanding of her difficult role and a bril- 
liance of technique. 


The antithesis of Mr. Coward’s kind of dramatic conception is 
seen in We, The People. It is a “propaganda” piece, sincere and 
mature, written and produced by a knowing and experienced play- 
wright, Elmer Rice, and it reflects a high degree not only of skill 
but of courage and altruism, not to mention a persistent indiffer- 
ence to box office returns. 


The status of We, The People rests on two considerations: first, 
in terms of its social purpose, upon its ability to stir an audience 
to action against existing social, political and economic inefficiency 
and injustice; second, upon its merit as a work of art, regardless 
of its potency as a message. If the play is a success in its first 
consideration, it should also be in the second. But, although it is 
direct, unflinching, of fine quality, and potent—in parts—it does 
not quite achieve its social-aesthetic purpose. 


The subjects selected for treatment represent such active social 
cancers as political corruption, race discrimination, unemployment, 
the negro problem and economic barriers to marriage. The au- 
thor’s attitude toward these problems is revealing and constructive. 
The manner in which he deals with his subjects and characters has 
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such vitality and sincerity that the interest and sympathy of the 
audience are aroused, providing only that the audience is com- 
posed of people already aware of and concerned with the effects of 
these conditions. In that proviso, however, lies the play’s deficiency. 
It is not creative enough to instil sympathy into an audience uncon- 
cerned with its problems. It is an obvious criticism of the work 
to say that it is at variance with many of the accepted formulae 
governing the well-made play. That is, just as obviously, the play- 
wright’s intention concerning it. It is a skilful, mature and large 
and free treatment of a difficult subject. Mr. Rice has, further- 
more, met all issues of construction with honesty, directness and 
clarity. He has selected only the relevant, significant aspects of 
the subjects considered. In shaping the play, he has dramatized 
his facts with economy, and has so expertly dove-tailed his various 
themes that he has avoided the cumbersome error, usual in plays 
of this kind, of relying on diatribe, debates and artificial incident. 

It is not until the third act that Mr. Rice swerves from his di- 
rect continuity and, forgetting his story, concentrates on his outcry 
against stupidity and injustice. But he does not come back to it 
and, consequently, the outstanding flaw is a lack ofa unifying drama 
idea running the length of the play. There is only the framework 
of complaint against existing wrongs. There is only a gathering 
of dramatic pictures partly fused. So far as the audience has been 
interested in the play as a play, not in terms of the social message, 
they should eventually learn whether the teacher, whose family mis- 
fortunes are the thread on which most of the ideas are hung, is able 
to marry her bank-clerk fiancé. This outcome is never established. 

In spite of its intentional handicap of propaganda, We, The 
People is an addition to Mr. Rice’s work. Although it lacks the 
creative wholeness of The Adding Machine, it is fundamentally 
more vital and satisfying than The Left Bank. In production, it 
reflects patient exactness in detail and skill in directing. Some of 
the players, too, give outstanding performances. William Ingersoll 
creates a tolerant, intelligent clergyman. Juliana Taberna is well 
cast as the school-girl sweetheart of the teacher’s young brother, 
forced to leave college because his father has lost his life-long job, 
jailed for “stealing” coal, and finally condemned to die as the re- 
sult of a police frame-up. As his prop in these hardships, Miss 
Taberna’s intense personality is the background of a skilfully exe- 
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cuted character, and her support of the players about her, espe- 
cially in the final speech, is a high spot in this little appreciated 
phase of acting. Eleanor Phelps and Blaine Cordner give intel- 
ligent performances as the engaged couple; and David Leonard, 
in the role of the discharged professor, is meticulous in creating 
effective touches. 

A splendid piece of character acting is contributed by Katherine 
Emmet, the bank-clerk’s farm mother, who represents not merely 
the rural American woman, with her limitations and her great- 
ness, but an image of the backbone of the nation. Her performance 
is a fundamentally sound conception. Aline Bernstein has con- 
tributed vitally to the effectiveness of the play. Her many sets 
blend sensitively with the varied scenes for which they supply 
enriching background. 

From the searching, realistic analysis of present day conditions in 
We, The People to the sentimentality of Evensong is a long and 
rather boring transition. Evensong is the old story of the falling 
operatic star versus the rising star, with all the artificiality and 
triteness that so frequently accompany this plot. And it is not 
relieved by the dramatizing of Edward Knoblock and Beverley 
Nichols. Its only reason for existence is as a vehicle for Edith 
Evans, who makes of the singer a ripe character study by turning 
the aging diva into a stimulating woman. This she does by re- 
vealing important, basic traits in terms of comedy without resorting 
too often to extraneous tricks. There is no doubt that Miss Evans’ 
playing is on a plane considerably higher than that of many adroit, 
exhibitionistic comics who are hailed as popular successes. Never- 
theless it is true that the style and scale do not, for some reason 
or other, seem to fit happily into the American theatre. Miss 
Evans is highly esteemed in England. So banal a play as Even- 
song was welcomed in London because it gave her an adequate 
medium for her talents. The same thing occurred with Berkeley’s 
Lady of the Lamp, a study of Florence Nightingale, as bad a play 
as Evensong, with an even better part for Miss Evans, which fell 
flat in New York. Perhaps some day she will come to us in a good 
play, not one machine-made to her specifications. And perhaps 
then, when she is not acting against an audience indifferent to her 
play, we may have a really fair chance to measure her talents. 

Every prima donna has affairs of the heart, so the old formula 
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KATHARINE CORNELL IN ALIEN CORN 


The title of Sidney Howard’s new play (quoted from 
Keats’ ‘‘Ode to the Nightingale’’) is symbolic of the barren 
culture and depressing atmosphere of the small American 
college community from which the sensitive musician, 
played by Miss Cornell, desperately seeks release. 
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prescribes, and every passé prima donna has her memories. Miss 
Evans, as the singer in Evensong, has her share of both. But this 
is fortunate, for it makes possible in this dull play a scene played 
with skill and beauty. This is the meeting of Irela, the diva, with 
her friend, the Princess Stephanie, whom she has not seen since 
their youth. The Princess is a younger sister of the Archduke who 
would have married Irela if footlights had not been an impene- 
trable barrier in the days when they were young. Instead, they 


parted, and the unattainable Archduke has become a lustrous but 


slightly maudlin memory. But now, suddenly, his sister appears 
in the artiste’s room as the diva starts to leave the theatre after a 
last successful first night. The force of their pantomime, with the 
snatch of conversation that follows, conveys to the audience the 
sense of a high era replaced by a low age that is steadily pushing 
them all into unwelcome oblivion. Gladys Hanson plays the Prin- 
cess Stephanie, and this is expert casting, for in less competent 
hands the scene must surely have fallen flat. As it is played, Miss 
Hanson and Miss Evans hold these few minutes at a high pitch. 


Another short moment attains an artistic level. As the play draws 
to a close Irela, now an invalid, is alone, after having broken her 
engagement to the Archduke, who, according to rule, has returned; 
and after having seen her devoted niece (a type part well played 
by June Wyatt) depart with the young man Irela has forbidden her 
to marry. In the midst of these misfortunes and nearing the end 
of her career, Irela has no need of anyone. She wishes only to hear 
the phonograph records of her own voice, and bids her manager 
play them, and this he does as the curtain rings down. Her niece 
had accused her of consuming those she thinks she loves, and this 
final scene shows her an egoist so proudly supreme as to create in 
the audience a glow of admiration for such centered, indomitable 
spiritual strength. 

Such slight scenes, however, are not sufficient to give the pro- 
ficient cast an opportunity for creative acting. The play is funda- 
mentally hackneyed. Even Miss Evans’ performance cannot raise 
it out of its dullness. 


Nor is it always necessary to call on a player of Miss Evans’ 
capacity to enliven a play of slight foundation. Occasionally a 
piece based on an old, trite story may be imbued with a certain 
lightness, combined with a sincere, touching quality, that will give 
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it an appeal without the burden of a star. One Sunday Afternoon 
is an example of this type of play. Everyone has heard or seen 
or read at least one variation of the joke about the man who, hav- 
ing lost his fianceé to his enemy and having secretly longed for her 
while married to another woman, finally meets her twenty years 
later only to realize how fortunate it is that his rival, and not he, 
had married her. In One Sunday Afternoon this story is mellowed 
by the atmosphere of the early 1900's, amplified by appropriate 
costumes and scenic contribution. All of these permit the introduc- 
tion, with sufficient restraint, of what are now considered naive stand- 
ards of propriety. The production is benefited by Leo Bulgakov’s 
expert pacing and by the playing of a cast that has caught to a 
nicety, without self-consciousness, the mock-serious quality of the 
play’s simple people and their pathetic trials and ambitions. Un- 
like Evensong, it has no individual scenes of merit, and unlike 
Many Waters, with which it has kinship, it does not get under the 
surface of its characters. Nevertheless, Lloyd Nolan makes a con- 
sistently convincing, direct person of the man who lost his girl and 
was glad, and Francesca Bruning is the believable, scared little 
person who, as second choice, married him. 


That this light, sympathetic quality is not always caught by play- 
wrights who seek it is sadly notable in The Sophisticrats and in 
Bad Manners, both of which are dull and unskilled. The one re- 
deeming feature is the potentiality shown in Bad Manners by the 
playing of Margaret Sullavan, who has latent ability worth de- 
veloping. Nor is light comedy the only branch of the theatre that 
is being maltreated. Melodrama, too, is having its share of hard 
knocks. Before Morning, the best of the season’s new crop, is far 
below standard, even though it left out the numerous mechanical 
contraptions that are often given precedence over the players in 
mystery shows. The topical melodrama, always a risky venture, 
since a news story is only occasionally re-written. as a convincing 
play, is represented by Four O’Clock, which is over-run with the 
wisecrack type of dialogue that retards the action; and Marathon 
entirely neglects its opportunities for developing effective pathos. 
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The Theatre of Satire in Moscow is obviously living 
up to its name in these two scenes from its produc- 
tion of a comedy with an engaging title. 
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KABALE UND LIEBE 


Set forward in history from 1786 to 1803 in order to show 
the effect of the French Revolution Schiller’s drama was 
conceived at the Vakhtangov Theatre as a tragedy of the 
bourgeoisie. The arrest of Louise and (below) an inter- 
polated tavern scene in which a love song written by the 
young Robespierre is sung. 














THE RUSSIAN SCENE 
Soviet Theatres in 1933 


By MARIE SETON 


HE Russian stage of 1933 is as surprising as the Russian 
stage has always been. A theatre that has compressed its 
entire history into little more than a hundred years is bound 
to break every rule of development (if such rules exist at all). 
Classical drama, romantic drama, social drama, realistic drama— 
these had all been breathlessly experienced in the space of two or 
three generations before the coming of the Soviets. Then suddenly 
arrived the revolutionary drama, not as it had been understood by 
the bourgeois rebels, but as it was thrown up by the convulsion of 
events. It was supposed that Russian revolutionary drama of the 
1920-1929 type, eliminating art for art’s sake in order to bring the 
stage into the forefront of political struggle, marked a final era in 
the dramatic evolution. But why any of us should have thought so 
heaven knows—for when minds are fermenting nothing lasts, and 
revolutions transform much more than the face of a country and its 
social economy; they change everything born of the imagination. 
Some writers about the Soviet theatre have described it as a 
welter of mass-hysteria in dramatic shape, accompanied by innu- 
merable red flags and brass bands; others insist upon the con- 
structivist settings symbolic of the new machine age and the 
stylized acting that was already developed in pre-war days but has 
been adapted to revolutionary uses; and others again try to con- 
vince us that the stage is functioning solely as a sort of political 
newspaper. Hitherto they have all been right from their own 
point of view, and we may note that in the theatre more than in any 
other form of expression the looker-on can see what he wants to see. 
The prevailing spirit of the Russian stage for the last decade has 
certainly been propagandist, and Meierhold’s methods of produc- 
tion have reasonably been taken as the type of Russian effort. Dur- 
ing the period of upheaval it was felt that a tradition such as that 
of Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art Theatre was old-fashioned and that 
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its dramatists, such as Tchekov, could no longer speak a language 
understood by the proletarian conscious of a changed world. There 
was much talk of “left” and “right” and even “middle” theatres, 
with all the playhouses classified in one or other of these groups. 

But maturer influences are now making themselves felt and in 
some cases the “right” of yesterday has already become the “left” 
by processes of revolutionary change. No one should try to isolate 
the Moscow Art Theatre or the Vakhtangov Theatre from the new 
Gypsy or that in turn from the Tata Theatre that is now success- 
fully playing Hamlet in Central Asia. 

On the other hand there is quite a contrast between Leningrad 
and Moscow, the academic and the experimental. Artists of the 
imperial capital do not welcome change as readily as those of 
Moscow, who are still as Gordon Craig described them in 1908, 
“working continually, new ideas each minute ... with consum- 
mate care and patience and always with vivid intelligence, Russian 
intelligence”. 

Nor do the apparent differences in the mental attitude of stage 
producers always mark a real cleavage. It is true that Stanislavsky 
and his Art Theatre will always represent the principle of natural- 
ism, while some of the revolutionary directors share Tairov’s 
abhorrence of the lifelike form. But we should remember that the 
new Russian artistic intelligentsia think in terms of the Marxian 
interpretation of history. This means that the whole of life is con- 
ceived as an outcome of the economic conditions prevailing, and 
the old theatrical motives of personal tragedy are superseded by 
motives of social conflict, which theatres of the most varied forms 
take as their basis. Thus the production of Schiller’s Kabale und 
Liebe at the Vakhtangov Theatre transforms the play from a love 
tragedy of individuals into a social tragedy of the bourgeoisie, and 
all this without the fiery passages of invective that are still used by 
the intellectual drama of England or America and were popular on 
the Russian stage until a year or two ago. We are bound to judge 
the merits of a work of art by the legitimacy of its process; and we 
must judge without prejudice whether or no the bounds of the 
legitimate are overstepped. 

Kabale und Liebe, as many good Germans must be horrified to 
learn, is set forward in history from 1786 to 1803 in order to show 
the effect of the French Revolution in the growing fear of the 
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nobility for the bourgeoisie. A love song written by the young 
Robespierre is sung in the course of a tavern scene inserted in the 
play, and Ferdinand’s scene with his father takes place on a parade 
ground so that we can see something of the Prussian army. The 
opposing worlds of the aristocracy and the upstart middle class are 
vividly contrasted to show to the proletarian audience a stage in 
the world history of revolution. The whole play is more spectacular 
than was intended by Schiller, and the effect is still further 
heightened by music which culminates in a tragic symphony over 
the dead bodies of the lovers. 

This is a pretty good example of the present Russian policy of 
making world literature, like world history, undergo a new thea- 
trical treatment. The treatment is of course no more drastic at 
bottom than the adaptation by Shakespeare of Plutarch’s Lives or 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, or romances by other writers; and even the 
moral is no longer expressed in purely propagandist terms, but 
allowed to be drawn by the newly-educated audience for them- 
selves. At the same time the reconstruction of a classic can become a 
fiasco in uncertain hands. 

For example, Alfred de Musset’s On Ne Badine Pas Avec 
L’ Amour is crudely treated by Zavadsky in a new State Theatre 
that bears his name. Here a gaudy production in the old manner 
achieves a stilted traditional effect masquerading as revolutionary, 
but there is no sort of technical finish, so that we seem to be looking 
at a human marionette show with visible and creaking wires. The 
next production in the same theatre is The Devil’s Disciple, and 
clearly Zavadsky’s danger will be that of overdoing artifice and 
vulgarising it at the same time. In Russia, as in all countries, there 
are snobs to whom such pretended sophistications make an appeal. 
But the most successful new treatments of old masterpieces are 
always the simplest. Vakhtangov understood this when he pro- 
duced the Habima Players in the Dybbuk, and wrote that “artists 
who wish to create after the Revolution must create in common 
with the people; not for their sake, or necessarily out of them, but 
in common with them”. 

These words will explain the reconstruction of Hamlet at his 
theatre, a very drastic form of “rationalisation”. Akimov, the 
young producer of Hamlet, considers that every classic can be re- 
constructed through historical and psychological research, and he 
justifies his handling of the play on both these grounds. He argues 
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that since political murder in Elizabethan times was almost a com- 
monplace, Hamlet was not guided solely by filial affection in the 
desire to avenge his father, but was also aware that his own loss of 
the throne made him unemployed. Hence in company with Hora- 
tio he invents a ghost in order to get adherents for his cause. The 
plot begins to succeed, and as long as Hamlet thinks along modern 
lines of realism he stands in an intellectual distinction of a supreme 
kind; but when he reverts to feudal violence he perishes, together 
with the king and queen who symbolise the declining feudal order. 
The true spirit of the Renaissance, to which Hamlet was a recreant, 
finds expression in Fortinbras. 

The relation of Hamlet to his mother is reconstructed also, her 
awareness of her husband’s murder is stressed, and she appears as 
an ambitious woman dominating the King and subordinating her 
maternal instinct to the conflict of a queen with a dangerous sub- 
ject. A great deal has been written in ridicule of the Russian treat- 
ment of Ophelia. There is a certain logic, however, in her charac- 
ter as presented, for, having failed to marry Hamlet and lost social 
position through the death of Polonius, she consoles herself by 
drunken revelry which passes at first for madness but leads her to 
tumble in earnest into the river. 

The actual perversions of the dialogue in this production are 
very few, and it is said to employ more of the original Shake- 
spearean text than any previous Russian performance. The grave- 
diggers’ scene is omitted, although it might well have been treated 
satirically by the producer. A hunting-scene and some quotations 
from Erasmus spoken by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have been 
added. The murder of Gonzaga is played as a rehearsal in a tap- 
room; and in the Players’ scene, seeing it off stage, the King makes 
a very effective rush down a high staircase crying for light. The 
playing of the crowd, especially, is full of subtle individuality. 
Goriunov, hitherto a comedian, plays Hamlet on robust lines with 
a Holbein make-up. The Elizabethan style as seen through Rus- 
sian eyes prevails in a really impressive mise-en-scéne, the music is 
by the distinguished composer Shostakovich. 

All this magnificence is in striking contrast to the scenic condi- 
tions of the Russian theatre in a period when Moscow was ex- 
hausted by war and famine, and very few symbols other than con- 
structivist “skeletons” appeared on the stage. But as early as 1922, 
Vakhtangov made his gay production of Carlo Gozzi’s Princess 
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HAMLET 


Wearing a long black veil indicative of his grief but smarting more 
from his own unemployment than from his desire for revenge, 
Hamlet enters the presence of King Claudius. Later, a robust 
figure in a Holbein make-up, he speaks the “To be or not to be”’ 


soliloquy in a tap room. Akimov directed this production for the 
Vakhtangov Theatre in Moscow. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 


The versatile Children’s Theatre lent its talents to opera 

in 1932 with a production of Golitzina’s Giordano Bruno, 

in striking contrast with its presentation of the melodrama, | 
The Gun 4921106, under the direction of Simonov. 








PLAYS OF SocIAL PURPOSE 


In Ostrovsky’s classic, The Storm, the Kamerny Theatre 
presented an anti-bourgeois object-lesson more effectively 
than did The Moscow Dramatic Theatre in their produc- 
tion of Revolt, a typical propagandist melodrama. 











It was this play for children by Atinogenov which 
was the first to abandon the tradition of sweetly 
imaginative fantasy for the youthful audience and 
to present strong drama. It was produced in Mos- 
cow at the Theatre of the Young Spectator. 
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Turandot, in which bright screens, and rags tied on in view of the 
audience (no costumes being available) suggested the way the 
theatre would afterwards go. 

Many producers now consider themselves qualified to operate 
surgically on the classics of the theatre, but Meierhold admittedly 
surpasses them all both in boldness and efficiency. In his produc- 
tion of The Forest by Ostrovsky he does away with place and time, 
borrows tricks from the pantomime and the circus and contrives to 
make the play resemble the libretto of a musical comedy; yet some- 
how he suggests the spirit of nineteenth-century Russia more suc- 
cessfully than any realist. If he places a chair, table or bird-cage 
on his empty stage in front of some fantastic representation of a 
forest or river-bank you may be sure it is precisely of the period 
and endowed with that living quality we associate with the furni- 
ture of Van Gogh. Perhaps his strength is that he does nothing on 
theatrical principle but makes experiments all the while and never 
repeats an effect. 

Alexander Tairov, the creator of the Kamerny Theatre before 
the Revolution, is by contrast a theorist as well as a practical man. 
He was an anarchistic revolutionary on the pre-war stage; but he 
has gradually grown into the present scheme of things and has even 
realized many of his former dreams in the theatre today. His 
main objective is theatrical, but he borrows texts of plays from such 
varied sources as Eugene O’Neill, French operetta, G. K. Chester- 
ton and The Beggar’s Opera, and he continues to maintain vigor- 
ously that “Theatre is Theatre” and must not be life, and that its 
real strength lies in the mastery of the actor, whose rhythmic 
speech and movement themselves form a scenic picture. It is char- 
acteristic of his treatment of The Beggar’s Opera (vaguely based 
on a German travesty) that the highwaymen are modern gangsters 
and motor bandits. 

In the absence of any censorship except the political, a good deal 
of license is allowed to producers, both in dialogue and visible 
action. Sometimes it is possible to ridicule personages of the day 
indirectly, by introducing burlesques of propaganda plays into 
vaudeville. In one of these occurs a speech by a Commissar who 
declares that “amusement is bad for the proletariat; therefore we 
present a revolutionary play which can amuse no one”; and again 
“audiences who clap what they like instead of what they should 
like have a false ideology”. A cardboard Christmas tree is then 
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shown, surmounted with a red star, and four plump maidens sing 
the Internationale as a carol. 

The real propagandist plays are today chiefly seen in the trade 
union theatres and factory clubs; also here and there in the pro- 
vinces, where touring companies continue the pre-1930 tradition. 
Most of these pieces, written for the masses, present episodes of the 
civil war period (1918-1922) ; but now there are plays of a more 
subtle character, like Bulgakov’s study of a family torn by white 
and red dissension; this was banned at one time as counter-revolu- 
tionary. A special vogue has been enjoyed by comedies satirizing 
the supposed “new communist man and woman”, and this Aristo- 
phanic tendency is another proof of the broadening of the theatre 
and the civilized capacity of the Soviets to laugh at themselves. 

Gorky, who, after Stalin, is the most beloved figure in Russia, 
seems to have created a really new dramatic style in the first part 
of a trilogy covering 1917-1932 but barely alluding to the outward 
revolution, the whole of the action being personal to the symbolic 
central character. Fear by Afinogenov (lately produced by the 
Stage Society in London) is another work of this type. It was his 
early play, Black Pit, written for the Young Spectator’s Theatre, 
that ousted the fairy-tale tradition from the children’s theatres, of 
which there are five in Moscow alone. Others have sprung up all 
over Russia, and have found their own actors and producers, all of 
whom make a scientific study of juvenile reactions and write or 
produce accordingly. Revolutionary ideas have also penetrated 
into the puppet theatres, where the Russian Punch (Petrouchka), 
for three hundred years irrepressible if not rebellious, has been 
modernised into a Soviet hero. Wherever he appears in the Soviet 
puppet show he is portrayed in the midst of topical incident and 
allusion. It is said that when the first puppet companies reached 
Siberia and Asia many of the adult audience took the marionettes 
for idols. 

Returning to the theatre of living actors, among the professional 
companies we now find here and there amateur organizations like 
the German Volga Republic Theatre or The First State National 
Gypsy Theatre, whose titles more or less explain their recruitment 
from peasants and workers on collective farms in the Volga region, 
or gypsies encouraged to produce theatrical entertainments in their 
own tongue. The latter development especially has produced a 
number of gypsy plays, with conventions totally foreign to those of 
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the Western theatre, including wild mimes and chants, dances and 
stylized movements suggesting far-eastern motives. Or there may 
be a curious imposition of semi-classical forms in chorus and dance. 

The traditional form of dancing, as formerly practised in the 
Imperial School of Ballet, has had some revival in the last few 
years; but with few exceptions the performances have slipped back 
to a rather provincial level. The star system so traditional in opera 
and ballet belongs emotionally to an age of imperialism, and the 
revolutionary ballet or opera can no longer be conceived as a 
“vehicle” for the talent of any individual artist. The best work to 
be seen is probably in ensemble, which is often superb. 


OLD STYLE 
Experiment and Tradition 


By ASHLEY DUKES 
e 4 HE provocative account of the Russian scene which precedes 


this article naturally set me asking myself what is our own 
standard, and what sort of traditional style the present-day 
Western theatre can oppose to the revolutionary style of the Soviet 
producers. By “traditional” I do not mean archaic or moribund, but 
classical and alive, in the sense that the Ballet under Diaghilev was 
classical and alive—or for that matter the Deutsches Theater of this 
last-generation under Reinhardt, and the Moscow Art Theatre under 
Stanislavsky, and various English theatres under Granville-Barker, 
and perhaps the Odéon under Gémier and the Theatre Guild of 
New York, not to mention the various shifting art theatres like the 
Habima Players or the Chauve-Souris. According to their lights 
these stages have devoted themselves in the main to theatrical art. 
How does their achievement actually compare with that of the 
newest serious stage of all, the Russian, which devotes itself to the 
transformation of our whole philosophy of life and history? 
Clearly we cannot dismiss the subject, as G. K. Chesterton dis- 
misses it, by declaring Soviet Russia to be “the most backward 
state in Europe”. That probably has the truth of a paradox; but 
it helps us very little when we come to compare the good backward 
theatre (which is to say the traditional) with the good forward 
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theatre (which is to say the experimental). The simplest way is to 
look at their different treatments of the same play, always remem- 
bering that no good theatre man ever regards a play as possessing 
an absolute value, but only a value relative to his own stage. 

Miss Seton most obligingly helps the comparison by instancing 
the new Soviet “reconstruction” or “rationalization” of four well- 
known plays: Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Carlo Gozzi’s Turandot, 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe and Ostrovsky’s The Forest. And it 
happens that three of these plays, if not all four of them, have had 
important productions within the last few years, by distinguished 
directors using the traditional style. Indeed the first three, as pro- 
duced since 1920, form the high lights of the contemporary Western 
Stage. 

As far as Hamlet is concerned, I would not describe any recent 
production as ideal. To a man of today the play itself is more allur- 
ing and baffling than ever. Its divagations and timidities after 
the Closet Scene seem more obvious than of old, and very few 
actors can convince themselves that they believe in their own de- 
mise on the corpse-strewn stage of the conclusion. “Then I wish I 
had played Fortinbras” is the honest commentary of a young 
Hamlet describing his own emotions when lying prostrate in that 
scene waiting for curtain-call. For general excellence of presenta- 
tion I should find it hard to decide between the homely production 
at the Old Vic with John Gielgud, and the more ambitious but 
still simple production at the Haymarket with John Barrymore. 
Both of these date from the years 1925-30, and I think they were 
not surpassed by the productions of the play in which Walter 
Hampden, Moissi, Georges Pitoeff, Ernest Milton, Basil Sydney, 
Godfrey Tearle and others have appeared with distinction. Nor 
were they approached by the presentations in modern dress, which 
may be regarded in some ways as forerunners of the Soviet experi- 
ment today. The Haymarket Hamlet of 1925, so beautifully de- 
signed by Robert Edmond Jones, and so balanced throughout in its 
classical essential and modern simplifications of detail, probably 
deserves to be taken as a representative modern rendering. I can- 
not declare that it carried me away, but that is one difference be- 
tween us and our forefathers; they were continually being carried 
away by Hamlets, almost as often as by The Lyons Mail. 

The traditional requirement, where Hamlet is concerned, does 
not consist in a gloomy feudal style of dress and decoration, still 
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less in the repetition of long-established movements or “business”. 
Even the least thoughtful of men must see that this is the most 
thoughtful of plays, and from time immemorial minds have 
been trying to look into it themselves and in their turn reveal its 
secrets to the beholder. Hence the ancient and rather tiresome con- 
troversy about Hamlet’s madness; hence such fantastic misuse of 
quotations as “the play’s the thing” hurled at the heads of theatre 
men who venture to believe in theatre art apart from drama. 

Only when the direction or the playing of this masterpiece (or 
sometimes happily both) are infused with poetry, do we begin to 
obtain a satisfying interpretation; and even then the poetry must be 
reflective rather than lyrical. Anybody can reel off the verse with 
its strings of quotations and obtain an effect of a sort; but a per- 
formance of Hamlet is most successful when we feel that we are 
hearing each familiar line afresh. This traditional Western re- 
sponse to the play (and we must call it Western because it is felt 
in Germany as much as in England) cannot easily be divorced from 
a traditional form of presentation which aims at representing 
Shakespeare’s own purpose. 

In short, Hamlet until now has been best represented on the 
Western European stage as a dramatist’s play. Moscow may de- 
clare that the new version continues to represent it in the same 
fashion—only as the work of a man who anticipated the Marxian 
interpretation of history by two or three hundred years. But is 
Moscow right in attributing all this perspicacity to the poet? And 
if the ground be changed, and Shakespeare frankly subordinated to 
the economic or social-political tendency, are we not back in the old 
dreary rut of the didactic drama from which the post-Shaw genera- 
tion is seeking escape? For my part, if Shakespeare is to be “re- 
constructed” at all, I would rather see him reconstructed by a stage 
like that of the Cambridge Festival Theatre, which has no Marxian 
bee in its bonnet and cares not a rap for the interpretation of his- 
tory in scientific terms. Changes in the present-day method of 
playing Shakespeare are by no means confined to Russia, but are 
universal; and we are in the midst of artistic revaluations that 
operate swiftly enough to convert yesterday’s experiment into to- 
morrow’s tradition. 

As for the new treatment of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, it may 
be worth while to recall what was written in these pages about the 
production at the Salzburg Festival of 1927. “Here is a distinctly 
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second-rate classic which few people pretend to have read. Its form 
of presentation may be considered to have been established for a 
century. Indeed the domestic commonplace of the subject, the 
romanticism of the treatment and the theatrical effectiveness of the 
individual scenes appear to fix the convention once for all. Far 
from doing violence to Schiller’s work, either in text or substance, 
Reinhardt shows us that he can respect a great dramatist, while at 
the same time his understanding beautifully illuminates the play 
and refreshes its theatrical quality. Without being in any sense 
‘modernized’, Kabale und Liebe takes the character of personal 
experience through the original composition of every piece of act- 
ing... . It is the play that most of all shows Reinhardt’s power 
of theatrical transfiguration, while it asserts his kinship with the 
traditional playhouse.” 

The old classic is now “reconstructed” afresh, and this time to fit 
realist or materialist conceptions of the time in which its action 
passes; but it is for the theatre to judge whether the Soviet direct- 
ors are really as revolutionary as they suppose. Most of the plays 
they choose have already been reshaped and transformed by West- 
ern artists. Carlo Gozzi’s Turandot had likewise been given a 
modern style by Reinhardt many years ago. It should be realized 
that theatre tradition rebuilds itself all the while through experiment, 
apart from changes that may be based on political theory. 
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PRODUCER IN SEARCH 
OF PERFECTION 


By KATHARINE CLUGSTON 


P bes tes as write plays, producers clamor for plays. 


Every first class producer will gladly name a few play- 

wrights over whose work he can wax lyric. Most of the 
playwrights whom I know at all well can name, as I can, producers 
who have told them, in perfect sincerity, “I believe in you. All 
that you need to do is to put yourself unreservedly into my hands, 
and let your creative talent be guided by my knowledge of the 
theatre.” Yet, despite this apparent harmony, the unconscious con- 
flict for supremacy has become the ordinary and accepted cross of 
most playwrights, and all producers. 

The playwright (unless he is one of the very few so well estab- 
lished that they can dictate to producers) is grateful for the interest 
and advice but at the same time bewildered. How is he going to let 
himself be guided by one person, or two, or six, when no two 
individuals can agree as to what is wrong with his play, and 
when each one insists on guiding his talent, not only in a: diame- 
trically different direction from the one in which it was going 
of its own accord, but also in a diametrically different direction 
from that suggested by all other producers? How is he, from 
this plethora of guiding intelligences, to choose the right one? 
Each producer is so certain that he is all right, and that all the 
others are all wrong. They are so infernally interested, so diabolic- 
ally inspired to teach a playwright how to recreate the thing that 
he, in his innocence, had believed, when he gave it to them, already 
to be an entity. I do not object, let me hasten to add, to rewriting a 
play once, or even twice. But when I have rewritten a play once 
subjectively, and again objectively, and have been told by five or 
six different producers exactly what I meant to say in the play and 
failed to say, I get very weary, and hate myself, my plays, and, in 
the abstract, all producers. Concretely, however, I remain fond of 
the individual producers, however much, at moments, they remind 
me of the members of the Spanish Inquisition. 
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This vicarious creative energy in the producer, American or 
European, (though I have had no contacts as yet with the latter, 
friends tell me they are just like ours) is, from my point of view, 
one cause of the present stalemate in the New York theatre. I do 
not pretend to speak dispassionately. Perhaps a good deal of what 
I feel is sour grapes. On the other hand I have a rather devilish, 
an unnecessarily devilish, faculty for seeing what disturbs the other 
person in my plays. Certain producers will laugh loudly at any 
such statement from me, and will say that “of all stubborn, opin- 
ionated, etc., etc.” Even when they become vituperative, I sym- 
pathize with them. I have the itch of perfection in my own blood. 
But I, by a long process of trial and error, am a little aware of my 
own limitations. I am able, after sweating over an idea, to say with 
a kind of ultimate resignation, “This is all I am able to do with 
this material. It is imperfect, and I know its imperfections, but I 
know, also, that there is life in it. If I struggle with it too long, I 
shall kill it, and then the thing that you like in it will be quite gone. 
You must decide which is more important, an impossible perfec- 
tion, or the breath of reality.” 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred your New York producer 
will choose the impossible perfection, a dream, a Utopian ideal, 
which hag-rides him, and which, of course, in the end, the play- 
wright can never achieve for him. He can not explain how you are 
to achieve this perfection. Sometimes he quotes Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetics at you, which never, alas, helped a poor playwright to 
find the missing punch, the elusive third situation, or whatever in- 
gredient of perfection it be in which he happens to be lacking. 

It is touching, this search for the ideal script. At the times when 
I could cheerfully have killed some individual producer for not 
being content with my excellences, and charitable to my failings, I 
could, nevertheless, have wept at his high Quixotic idealism. Of 
course he has no idea that it is either idealism or Quixoticism. He 
thinks that he is being utterly hard boiled and business like. That 
is the sardonic part of the whole situation. 

Of course the producer almost never achieves his ideal. Most 
plays, by the time the critics and first nighters see them, are still- 
births. It is all very sad, and confusing and utterly mad. Things 
were easier in the good old days. To the old-style mediocre pro- 
ducer (I mean that, in comparison with ours, his ideals were medi- 
ocre, not his execution) a script was a script, good, bad, or indiffer- 
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ent, just as a back drop was a back drop, or a costume a costume. 
Not that the old-fashioned producer did not alter scripts. He not 
only altered them, he mutilated them. But he did it, not because of 
an inward creative itch for perfection, but from purely utilitarian 
motives, to please his leading man or woman principally. If the 
author did not like it, the producer whacked him over the head, 
but he did not tell him, “This hurts me more than it does you, my 
boy,” because it did not. As a matter of fact, it seldom hurt the 
author much, either, for he, too, was utilitarian. 

I am not envying the authors of an earlier period. Nor am I 
glorifying the old style producer. Our theory is infinitely better; I 
am not so sure about our practice. When I was in high school, I 
had a tender hearted mathematics instructor (a man) who was in 
the habit of giving me “A on effort, D on work”. In the modern 
theatre, it seems to me, there are too many A’s on effort and D’s, 
E’s, F’s, and G’s on work. 

Where would O’Neill be, today, I wonder, had not the old 
Provincetown group been willing to gamble on his imperfections, 
which have become, in the course of years, not a liability, but an 
asset? Because, of course, once a dramatist has succeeded, it is the 
subtle, the unique blending of his imperfections with his perfec- 
tions, which gives him his status as a new personality. Just as we 
love our friends for their inconsistencies, their contradictions, their 
unexpectednesses, so we love a playwright for his “more thans” and 
his “not quites”. Why is Shaw, Shawr Because he is a consummate 
craftsman, or because he is an opinionated, side-splitting user of his 
own “not quites’’? 

Street Scene and The Green Pastures, everyone knows, were re- 
jected, regretfully, by the most intelligent producers of New York. 
I find it significant that Elmer Rice, Abbott and Dunning, and 
others have been driven to produce their own plays. I consider 
The Left Bank a perfect illustration of the decidedly imperfect play, 
which could, nevertheless, amuse Broadway audiences for two hun- 
dred and forty-nine performances. This winter Mr. Rice has again 
produced for himself We, the People. Despite the fact that it has 
been branded “unpleasant” and “ultra-realistic” by the press, it can- 
not be listed among the year’s failures. Last year, a play called 
Merry-Go-Round, which dealt with civic corruption, went on for 
a couple of weeks at the Provincetown Playhouse. The press liked 
it, they were enthusiastic, but the Bureau of Licenses found it “un- 
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pleasant” and “ultra-realistic”. Forced to move, it had trouble in 
getting a license to play anywhere else. Rather hard on the 
authors. As long as it was not a hit and they were having trouble 
with it, the producers felt no urge to keep the play going. The 
authors should have produced it themselves! 

As a matter of fact I have come to the conclusion that all play- 
wrights should produce their own plays, which is a funny economic 
joke, of course. Under present conditions, the producers have us at 
their mercy. They become, and we cease to be, the creators of our 
own dramatic offspring. 

A few years ago, a satiric comedy of mine was produced at the 
Yale School of Drama. A well known producer brought it to New 
York. Unfortunately he saw it as tragedy, but when he persuaded 
me to give it a tragic ending, audiences rebelled. They sensed the 
fact that I had written it, technically at least, as comedy. Conse- 
quently the thing was still born. People in New Haven who were 
well acquainted with Broadway standards felt that at Yale, what- 
ever its faults, it had at least lived. 

I was fairly closely connected with Paul Osborn’s Hotbed, which 
went on just a week before my play. It, too, was faulty, but alive. 
I saw the vitality ooze out of it, as he rewrote it under compulsion. 
The audience missed that vitality when it was played, and blamed 
the author, of course. 

I want to see the original scripts of Exceeding Small, by Caroline 
Francke, and Gypsy, by Maxwell Anderson. I know that, in both, 
there were alternative endings. I want to know how much these two 
plays were sacrificed to the creative idealism of their producers. I 
have tried to get in touch with T. Carlton Upham to ask him the 
Same question about his Lost Boy, of last winter, played while I 
was in Europe. I think I shall begin a collection of original scripts, 
just for my own satisfaction. 

Overture, by William Bolitho, was very still born on Broadway. 
How much of this was due, I wonder, to its having been unfinished, 
when the author died, and consequently extensively rewritten by 
several people connected with the production? I did not feel that 
the changes in Green Grow the Lilacs, by Lynn Riggs, a couple of 
seasons ago, improved the play. Nor that the expurgations of its 
robustious bawdiness made Kate Parsons’ The Commodore Marries 
(originally Blow the Man Down) any better. John Golden’s chang- 
ing Hugh Stange’s After Tomorrow from tragedy to semi-comedy 
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did not give it a phenomenally long run. I want to hear S. N. 
Behrman’s story of Brief Moment, and Martin Flavin’s of Broken 
Dishes, even though the latter was a success after they made him 
change it into comedy. 

I have read the originals of He, I Love an Actress, and Miracle 
at Verdun, and though I admire the producers who presented them 
in New York, I do not admire what was done to the manuscripts. 
As books, Bad Girl, Stepdaughters of War, and A Farewell to 
Arms were alive. Were the original dramatizations the corpses 
which later appeared on the stage, or were they slowly done to 
death? I want to know. 

This is a query, an hypothesis, not an attack on the producers 
who are, as a class, the most kindly of men. I keep asking myself 
“May it not be possible that uncontrolled creative imagination on 
the part of our producers frequently destroys imperfect, but living 
plays?” I am, if you like, pleading for a playwright’s right to his 
own imperfections. God knows, we write as well as we can. But 
we are forced, by our human limitations, to strike a balance this 
side perfection. So is the producer, when he is functioning simply 
as a producer. But in relation to us who write his plays, he be- 
comes the inexorable, the destructive idealist. What he talks is box 
office, menace, and hokum. But what he is seeking is an impossi- 
bility, perfection, fata morgana. 
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A ROSTER OF NEW 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


F all the pleasures attendant upon theatre-going and play- 
() reading one of the most interesting is that god-like process 

of sitting back and surveying the field as a whole. You 
may look for stars or the details of stage craft. You may gaze down 
long corridors in retrospect, or sweep a hopeful telescope toward 
the future. You may slip the beads of plays and of people through 
your fingers on a long chain, or you may handle events like a child’s 
blocks, and watch them loom or diminish as you set them, with due 
regard for perspective and proportion, into the three dimensional 
pattern of the theatrical scene. It is much more fun than piecing 
together any jig-saw puzzle and much less work than manipulating 
a puppet show. It has, in fact, that prime attribute of the perfect 
armchair occupation in that it conveys the sense of sitting, for the 
moment, among the minor gods. 

Six years ago THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY made such a survey, call- 
ing it a Cross-section of the American Theatre. It consisted at that 
time of a group of thumb-nail sketches, which, taken together, made 
up a composite picture of the playwright as he then functioned. The 
list contained twenty-one names of men and women, some of them 
new to the stage and some old, some men of dawning genius, and 
some well-known contrivers, some “Broadway”, some “art theatre”’, 
some working in one milieu and yearning for the other. This was 
the list—George Abbott, Zoé Akins, Maxwell Anderson, Philip 
Barry, Marc Connelly, Frank Craven, Rachel Crothers, Owen 
Davis, James Forbes, Susan Glaspell, Paul Green, Sidney Howard, 
George Kaufman, George Kelly, John Howard Lawson, Eugene 
O’Neill, Channing Pollock, Elmer Rice, Edward Sheldon, Samuel 
Shipman, Winchell Smith. Something of the background and more 
of the theatre training and achievement of each was included. 

The half decade that has passed since then has left most of these 
names unspoiled. More than half of them figure in the slim list of 
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The story of a family’s gradual decadence through 
nearly three hundred years of American life is told 
poetically and pessimistically by George O’Neil in 
his first play to reach the professional stage. It 
shows youth’s rebellion more easily put down in the 
20th Century than in the 17th when even the black- 
snake failed to crush it. 
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THE Hairy APE AND THE FRONT PAGE IN Moscow 


American playwrights whose names must be mentioned in 
any cross-section of the American theatre have contributed 
a share of social propaganda and melodramatic action to 
the Soviet stages of Moscow with O’Neill’s The Hairy 
Ape at the Kamerny Theatre and The Front Page by Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur at the Children’s Theatre. 
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current productions. Some of them have changed in relative posi- 
tion, some few are absent—no new play of Eugene O’Neill’s has so 
far been announced, and none has appeared by Philip Barry. 
George Kelly, they say, is not writing for the stage at present. But 
any picture of the present scene would still demand their names. 

On the other hand, that same composite picture would be incom- 
plete unless it held the round pink cheeks and sparkling eyes of 
certain newcomers who have entered the theatre since 1927. It is 
those younger entrants who concern us now. Here are a dozen of 
them, some already famous and some still pioneering. Some are 
known better in the west than in the east, all of them have made a 
more than incidental mark on Broadway. Some are good craftsmen 
in the established tradition, some have ideas, imagination, origi- 
nality of viewpoint as well as deftness to contribute to the making 
of the American theatre of the future. 


S. N. Behrman: Massachusetts 

The list begins with S. N. Behrman, not yet turned forty, and 
author of four successes in as many years. Lest that record sound 
too dazzling, we have his word for it that it took him exactly eleven 
years to sell a play, and as he looks back the mystery of his persis- 
tence during those years of rejection seems insoluble. Samuel 
Nathan Behrman was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1893, 
and there is a rumor that his schooling was in danger of suffering 
from his too frequent visits to the local theatre and his desire to 
shine in vaudeville. Eventually he went to Clark College, then to 
Harvard and Baker’s 47 Workshop. He came to New York, 
failed to get a job, took a Master’s degree in English at Columbia. 
He did occasional magazine writing and at least two plays in colla- 
boration, one with Kenyon Nicholson, the other with that experi- 
enced craftsman, Owen Davis. Both were played. In 1927, he sold 
The Second Man, a smart comedy of manners, to the Theatre 
Guild and since that time managers have had “the habit of accept- 
ance”. Up to date his solo production record is The Second Man 
(1927), Serena Blandish (1929) to which Ruth Gordon gave 
whimsical charm, Meteor (1930) based on the pioneer psycholo- 
gist, Stanley Hall, whom he had known at Clark, Brief Moment 
(1931) wherein a part was written for Alexander Woollcott so 
realistically that the distinguished critic was suspected of “ad lib- 
ing” in Commedia dell’ Arte fashion, Biography (still playing) a 
Guild production with Ina Claire in one of the most successful 
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roles of her career. All of these but Serena Blandish are available 
in book form. 


Edna Ferber: Wisconsin 

Edna Ferber is frequently described by young admirers to people 
who do not know her as “a grand old girl”. The phrase is compli- 
mentary in intent and the indication of age misleading. The truth 
is that she is an experienced author who has only recently become 
famous in the theatrical world. At the age of seventeen she blos- 
somed out as as reporter on the Appleton (Wisconsin) Daily Cres- 
cent. That was about thirty years ago, and since then she has 
poured out a steady stream of short stories and novels for the de- 
light of the American people. Years ago her then most famous 
character was made into a play with the assistance of George V. 
Hobart. Our Mrs. McChesney had a moderate success, but it was 
not until 1924 with Minick that Miss Ferber became a force in the 
modern theatre. That play she wrote with George Kaufman, and 
in that prolific playwright she found a collaborator attuned to her 
need. The Royal Family followed three years later to become a 
modern classic revealing with keen humor and sympathetic insight 
the life of an American theatre-family, then her novel, Show Boat, 
was made into the distinguished and popular musical comedy, re- 
vived with success last season, and this year Sam Harris is produc- 
ing Dinner at Eight for people who like brittle comedy, keen satire, 
and a crisply disillusioned view of life. All her plays and some 
fifteen novels have been published. 


Rose Franken: Texas 

Rose Franken has had only one play produced, but it was so fine 
that people see in it a budding native talent which the theatre sorely 
needs. Her biography is the simple one of a girl born in Fort 
Worth, Texas, whose family moved far away when she was five 
and brought her eventually to New York. A slender young woman 
with brown hair and eyes and a sensitive mouth, she is married, and 
the mother of three children. Of theatrical training she has had 
more in the year and a half since Another Language first went into 
production than ever before in her life. She wrote a play called 
Fortnight first, which has been neither produced nor published. 
Scribners brought out a novel, Patterns, and French has recently 
published a children’s play, written with Jane Lewin, which she 
calls Mr. Dooley, Jr. The theatre will be poorer if she holds to a 
recent near-threat, “I’m not even sure I shall ever do another play.” 
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Virgil Geddes: Nebraska 

With Virgil Geddes there is no such danger. He is a prolific and 
passionate playwright whose chief difficulty is getting his plays 
produced on Broadway. Spontaneous and refreshing, he is also apt 
to be obscure and he has yet to learn that there is a point beyond 
which suggestion becomes unintelligible. He belongs to the “back 
to the soil” school, in play conception as well as play material. 
Barrett Clark quotes him as saying that his first dramatic efforts 
arose out of a conversation on a bus in which he remarked to Eliot 
Paul, “There can’t be anything to the notion that only people con- 
nected with the theatre can write good plays.” “No,” said Paul, 
“it’s just the opposite.” So Geddes wrote The Frog. That was in 
1926. Up to that time (he was born in 1897 on a Nebraska farm) 
he had read proof on a Chicago newspaper and written verse, read 
proof in Paris and written verse. Since then he has written twelve 
plays, of which The Earth Between, put on at the Provincetown 
Theatre in 1929, received the favorable attention of serious critics, 
and Native Ground, described as the first of a trilogy, has been 
bought, but not yet produced, by the Theatre Guild. Of the twelve, 
only The Frog, The Earth Between, Behind the Night, and Native 
Ground have been published. He has also published two books of 
poems, and a group of essays on the drama entitled Beyond Tragedy. 


Ben Hecht: New York 

Ben Hecht, following Mr. Geddes by right of alphabet, is in 
almost every detail his complete opposite. Swift-moving, crackling, 
noisy and tumultuous, his plays leave audiences breathless and 
laughing, and, for the moment, content. He was born in New York 
in 1893 and spent most of his working life in Chicago as a news- 
paper man. He has eleven novels to his credit, but instead of trying 
to make plays of them he came to the stage direct. So far he has 
done very little successful playwriting by himself, and one wonders 
if he is not perhaps still educating himself through collaboration 
with skilful stage craftsmen. He burst into the New York theatre 
with The Front Page, a shouting and violent drama of yellow 
journalism written with Charles McArthur and enthusiastically 
acted by Osgood Perkins and Lee Tracy. Its noisy extravagances 
were followed by those of The Great Magoo (1932, and not a hit) 
and Twentieth Century (still running), an equally noisy depiction 
of recognizable theatre types, both written with the same collabora- 
tor. Earlier he had written The Egoist for Leo Dietrichstein, and 
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adapted The Stork. Three plays unknown to New York were 
written with Kenneth Goodman and published, The Hand of Siva, 
The Hero of Santa Maria, The Wonder Hat. 


Du Bose Heyward: South Carolina 

Du Bose Heyward is another novelist who, in the phrase of the 
small town papers about home town boys, has “made good” on the 
stage. He did it by the pleasant route of marrying a dramatist and 
taking her good advice. Dorothy Kuhns Heyward, graduate of 
Baker’s 47 Workshop and winner of the Harvard best play prize 
in 1923, told her husband that his novel Porgy would make a good 
play. He made one of it, and she was right, as director Reuben 
Mamoulian and its negro players proved in an effective production. 
This set Heyward thinking about the theatre and gave him some 
practical experience, and four years later his play, Brass Ankle, with 
Alice Brady in the role of a tragic mulatto, had considerable suc- 
cess. The Heywards live in Charleston, South Carolina, where 
Mr. Heyward was born, and there is every reason to hope from 
them future plays whose interpretation of the American scene has 
more than passing value. 


Talbot Jennings: Idaho 

Talbot Jennings belongs to what may be called the second crop 
of Bakerites, the group that began emerging after the 47 Work- 
shop moved to Yale, became the Department of Drama and passed 
its first year or two of settling down into the new and sumptuous 
place. Born in 1896 in Shoshone, Idaho, M. A. at Harvard, 
Lieutenant of Field Artillery in the A. E. F., Jennings studied 
with Baker in 1927 and ’28. His play No More Frontier deals, in 
crisp dialogue and realistic scenes, with the restless pioneer spirit 
and what happens to it when it bends the land to its will and finds 
that there is nothing left to do. It was put on at Yale, in Santa 
Barbara, in Pasadena, and came to the Provincetown in 1931. His 
American Wing has been seen at Yale and in Pasadena. The 
Theatre Guild has bought This Side Idolatry and promised it for 
the spring. Of these plays only No More Frontier is published. 


Charles MacArthur: Pennsylvania 

Charles MacArthur, falling by alphabetical accident between 
Talbot Jennings and Lynn Riggs, is like a prestidigitator between 
two pastoral poets. Born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the son of a 
Unitarian clergyman and so surely destined for the pulpit that he 
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BotH Your Houses 


> What the authors of Of Thee I Sing said with 
gaiety and humor has been reiterated in bitter seri- 
ousness by Maxwell Anderson, who finds ‘little to 
laugh at in the oily machinations of Washington’s 
political demagogues. A scene in a committee room, 
the setting by Arthur P. Segal for the Theatre Guild. 
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Moor Born 


Dan Totheroh, whose name is important on the roster 
of new playwrights, has written a drama based on the 
lives of the Bronte sisters. It was given its premiere 
this winter at the University of Iowa under the direc- 
tion of FE. C. Mabie. Lorraine Gibson, a student 
player, in the role of Emily Bronte. 
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got as far as being a theological student, he then fled home influ- 
ences and sought sanctuary in the scarcely sanctified fold of a 
Hearst newspaper in Chicago. There he gained the experience that 
later rattled through the lines of The Front Page. Before he be- 
came Ben Hecht’s complement he wrote Lulu Belle with his uncle, 
Edward Sheldon, one of the melodramas with which David Belasco, 
producer, and Lenore Ulric, actress, once startled 44th Street audi- 
ences. And advocates of “blood will tell” may see in the Sheldon 
strain one reason why he did not follow his father into the church. 
He collaborated with Sidney Howard in Salvation, and since he 
and Hecht have been working together he has had a hand in The 
Great Magoo and Twentieth Century. He also wrote a novel once. 


Lynn Riggs: Oklahoma 

Lynn Riggs is another of the hopeful young ones born far from 
Broadway and trying hard to subdue his interpretation of the 
American scene to the limits of the stage. Raised in Oklahoma, 
living in Santa Fé, he writes of that lost West which is neither 
Far nor Middle nor South. He was educated at the University of 
Oklahoma and while he was beginning to write plays as early as 
1925, he made his first New York appearance in 1927, when Big 
Lake was produced by the Laboratory Theatre. The next year Lee 
Shubert put on The Domino Parlor. Three years later the Theatre 
Guild successfully produced Green Grow the Lilacs, a melodrama 
made of folk materials, including songs and dances, and further 
enhanced by the acting of Franchot Tone. That same year (1930) 
Arthur Hopkins put on Roadside with much interest if little suc- 
cess. Short as it is, his career offers excellent proof that fame as a 
playwright no longer depends entirely on the approval of a Broad- 
way audience. His plays have made their debuts in places as differ- 
ent as Santa Fé, Detroit, and Jasper Deeter’s Hedgerow Theatre. 
One of them, Sump’n Like Wings, was translated into Flemish 
and played last year in Brussels. He has eleven plays in his port- 
folio. Knives from Syria, Sump’n Like Wings, Big Lake, A Lant- 
ern to See By, Green Grow the Lilacs, Roadside have all been pub- 
lished and produced. The Lonesome West was written in 1927, but 
has not yet seen printing press nor footlights. The Son of Perdition 
(written 1923) waits in the same darkness. Rancor and The 
Cherokee Night have been produced but not published. Mr. Riggs’ 
interest in the various phases of the theatre has been growing along 
with his experience. Last summer Northwestern University asked 
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him to direct Green Grow the Lilacs for them, and this winter he 
put on The Cherokee Night for the University of Iowa. 


Robert Sherwood: New York 

Robert Sherwood is the son of an artist, a true child of New 
York, the war, the generation that may be lost but will not be 
beaten. He graduated from Harvard in 1918, without setting foot 
in the famous Baker Workshop, went to war and came home to the 
staff of a magazine. He claims to have had no training nor educa- 
tion for the theatre, and to have learned to write plays by a process 
of writing plays. How successful that method is in the hands of a 
Robert Sherwood is proven by the popularity of the Road to Rome 
(1927) which gave Jane Cowl a Roman holiday and Reunion in 
Vienna (1931), a romp entrusted by the Guild to the capable hands 
of Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. Three other plays pleased 
New York, though not so rapturously. They were The Queen’s 
Husband (1928) Waterloo Bridge (1929) and This is New York 
(1930). All of them have been published. 


Preston Sturges: Illinois 

Preston Sturges, after having written a gay, successful, and 
slightly disreputable comedy, which went armed against criticism 
by calling itself Strictly Dishonorable, has exiled himself to Holly- 
wood. His career is the stuff of which true theatre people are 
made, and in the hope that he may be reclaimed from the land of 
the lotus and the long term contract he is included in this list. He 
was born in Chicago in 1898. When he was nine years old he gal- 
loped over to live for seven years in Europe. In 1914 he returned 
to enter upon a theatrical career, which was interrupted by war and 
the aviation service. In 1928, he wrote and produced The Guinea 
Pig. In 1929 Brock Pemberton gave Sturges’s Strictly Dishonor- 
able to Broadway and with it Muriel Kirkland to the ranks of 
leading ladies. A year later the playwright turned to operetta with 
The Well of Romance which he wrote and produced. At the same 
time his Recapture was produced by A. H. Woods. Child of Man- 
hattan followed in 1932. Meanwhile he stage-managed Oedipus 
Rex at the Century, and two plays for Mr. Pemberton. Then, hav- 
ing proved his versatility, he went west, and began sending his plays 
back in moving picture form. 


Dan Totheroh: California 
Dan Totheroh is younger than Sidney Howard and older than 
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Lynn Riggs. His education was all that could be wished by the 
most earnest proponent of the theory that plays must grow out of 
the theatre. Born in San Francisco in 1895 he played for two years 
with the famous old Alcazar stock company. The war took him to 
France (that war that is a black bead in almost every one of these 
chains) and when he returned it was to direct the San Francisco 
Players Club. Six months in vaudeville with his own skit, a year as 
producing director of the Greek Theatre, the confectioner of two 
outdoor dramas for the Tamalpais Theatre—surely he must some 
day achieve something worthy of his real promise. His plays have 
beauty, reality, imagination but somehow they have not yet won 
real success. Wild Birds was a prize play in California as long ago 
as 1922 and made stir enough in New York so that critics journeyed 
all the way down to the cramped little Cherry Lane Playhouse to 
see it. Almost a decade later he landed on Broadway with a much 
discussed production of Distant Drums which brought Pauline 
Lord back to Broadway after too long an absence. In the meantime 
he had been writing one act plays, a couple of novels, a fantasy, and 
even a playlet in the Chinese fashion. 


These are the twelve to be set into the mosaic that is the modern 
American playwright. There are others—that Maurine Watkins 
who had such blazing success with her first play, Chicago, and who 
then vanished into the limbo that is Hollywood, Paul and Clare 
Sifton who have been so interesting that one wishes them a tangible 
success, George O’Neil, the poet whose American Dream has just 
been produced by the Guild and whose Something to Live For they 
also own, half a dozen more who have begun to make a name in the 
tributary theatre. 

We have not tried to include those who so far have little more 
than one tentative hand on the curtain, nor have we tried to advance 
too far into the realm of prophecy. One foot planted firmly on the 
playwright’s solid achievement, the other advanced toward a hope- 
ful future—that has been the technique of exploration. Here are 
slim details of biography, an indicating of the kind of training that 
brought them to the theatre, the plays they have had produced and 
the published ones that you may read. . Yours is the task of setting 
them in proper proportion in the picture of the theatre as a whole. 
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NAPOLEON IN SHANGHAI 


A Russian Designer’s Waterloo 


By PETER RODYENKO 


OME years ago I accepted a position with the Chinese Mili- 
tary Government at Shanghai, in an advisory capacity. They 
stationed me at the Kao Chang Miao, the Military Head- 

quarters at the Kiang Nan Arsenal, a few miles up the river 
Whang Poo. A suite of large, high-ceilinged rooms was allotted 
to me, which commanded a splendid view of the river and the 
country on the opposite bank, with its bamboo-groves and occa- 
sional pagodas. But the offices lacked beauty and comfort. Like 
most rooms in Chinese China, the walls and ceiling were white- 
washed, the teak-wood floors varnished. The furniture was half 
French, half English, dating from the eighties, and was atrocious. 

Before the war had made of me an officer of engineers, I had 
been a student of architecture and interior-art, and I decided that 
this monastic simplicity would not do for me. I knew that there 
were skilled craftsmen among the enlisted men of the garrison, and 
soon had half a dozen detailed to me to redecorate the rooms. 

I designed new furniture along modern lines and had it made in 
the regimental carpentry shop; combined this with some original 
Chinese pieces and a large painting of Kwang Te, the Chinese God 
of War. The ensemble was up-to-date and decidedly comfortable. 

Of course everybody at Headquarters, from the Governor down, 
knew what I was doing. Before long I found myself acting as 
interior-architect and consulting decorator to a number of Chinese 
officials, and my fame as a creator of interiors, if not as a military 
advisor, spread considerably. 

One morning, shortly after I had arrived at my office, the 
adjutant of the Governor, a smart Chinese officer, called on me, 
saying that the Governor wished me to attend a conference in his 
quarters, and would I mind coming over right away. 

I found the Governor surrounded by a group of Chinese gentle- 
men, important citizens of Shanghai and men-about-town, all of 
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whom I knew personally. They were engaged in animated conversa- 
tion. Near the window stood a young Chinese, slight, of medium 
stature, with very bright eyes, whose face was familiar to me al- 
though I could not recollect having met him. He was dressed in 
the “ih-foo”, the long coat of the Chinese gentleman, with the short 
“mah-ih”, the over-vest with sleeves. When we were introduced 
to each other, I recognized Mr. Mei Lan Fang, the now world- 
famous Chinese star-actor, who was then a local favorite at the 
Shin Woo Tai theatre—or was it the Ta Woo Tai—at Shanghai. 

“Ching tso”, and with appropriate gestures the Governor in- 
vited us to be seated around the black and aluminum table in the 
center of the room. There was Mr. Chen Chen-tung, the polished 
diplomat, with a smile on his fine features, faultlessly dressed in 
European morning-coat and striped trousers, with the red and white 
ribbon of the Chiao Ho order in his buttonhole; Mr. Yung, 
fat and grave, who owned the large silk-filatures over in Chapei, 
fingering a slide-rule; Mr. Tuh Mei Sooh, whose innocent smil- 
ing face little showed that he was the much feared chief of the 
Chinese Secret Police; “old man” Tsang, late of the M. I. T. of 
the U. S. A., who played adangerous game of poker when he 
wasn’t busy building railroads and bridges; and of course jolly, 
elderly Mr. Hung, who loved his foreign liquor and had a finger 
in every pie. It was Mr. Hung who leaned forward, stroked back 
the sleeves of his black silk coat, and addressed me, stating that all 
the gentlemen present, including the Governor, had invested 
heavily in several shows. However, business had been falling off 
for quite some time, mainly because so many Chinese had become 
interested in things modern, modern plays with modern settings, a 
taste they had acquired by seeing American moving pictures. 
Therefore the backers had decided to put on a show different from 
the usual Chinese play, a modern drama with modern settings, a 
show that would knock Shanghai flat Mr. Mei Lan Fang, of 
course, was to play the lead; and the name of this modern play was 
Napoleon’s Rise and Fall. 

Mr. Hung blew and wheezed a little, mixed himself a brandy 
and soda from the bottles on the table, quaffed it with gusto, leaned 
back in his chair, and, folding his beringed hands across his 
stomach, looked at me intently. And I noticed, not without some 
perturbation, that the other gentlemen present did likewise. 
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Manifesting polite interest, I declared that this was a most excel- 
lent and decidedly orginal idea, which should set a new mark in 
the annals of the Chinese stage, but, would my very exalted friend 
Hung be kind enough to say what I had to do with this attempt to 
make history on the Chinese stage? 

Whereupon Mr. Chen, having re-filled my glass and also 
his, nodded politely to Mr. Hung, and, addressing me, explained, 
that I, having proved to be a great artist in planning and design- 
ing beautiful settings—as evident in this gorgeous black and silver 
and blue room—could be of considerable help to the suffering for- 
tunes of all the backers of the show if I would consent to design 
the scenery, attend to the historical details, and, in general, act as 
a sort of artistic advisor. Needless to say, all concerned, including 
His Excellency, the Governor, would be greatly indebted to me. 


In due course I found myself bent over a drafting board, making 
plans, sketches, elevations and details for the construction of the 
sets, after having first obtained authentic data from the excellent 
Public Library in the International Concession at Shanghai and 
from an obliging chap who had a collection of books and prints 
dealing with Napoleon the First. It was my intention to have 
every detail, however small, as historically correct as possible. 

That was by no means as simple as it may sound, for the work 
was to be done by Chinese artisans, who perhaps had never seen 
a blue-print before and did not know anything about one, except 
that it was foreign stuff, ergo crazy. The Chinese stage, as a 
whole, does not go in for scenery, but assumes, and rightly so, that 
the audience has an imagination and is willing to use.it. A pack- 
ing box, carried in full view of the audience, indicates a mountain. 
The actor steps on the box and down again—he has crossed the 
“mountain” which is promptly removed by the property-man, who 
meanwhile has waited patiently, smoking his cigarette and watching 
the audience. An actor carrying a riding-crop becomes in the im- 
agination of the audience a man mounted on a horse, while a “right- 
face” executed by the same man, with slightly bended knees, 
advises the public that the horseman is dismounting from his steed. 
The background is formed by the rear brick-wall of the stage. 
The orchestra with its instruments occupies part of the stage down 
left. Frequently during the play, when the star feels the strain of 
the high falsetto used by actors in classical plays, he will beckon 
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to a property-man, who, dressed in the blue dungarees of the work- 
ing class, will shuffle on the stage bearing a cup of tea which he 
passes to the actor, who, having partaken of the refreshment, will 
wipe his mouth gracefully and resume his acting, while the stage- 
hand with the empty cup will shuffle back unconcernedly where 
he came from. 

All this had to be changed, and strictly foreign and different ideas, 
plus scenery and properties, had to be introduced, to the general 
puzzlement. 

A number of Chinese artists had been engaged to paint the back- 
drops and the rest of the scenery from the sketches I had made. 
Chinese carpenters were to build the sets. There were plenty of 
misunderstandings. Wings were built upside down and there was 
much deliberating, cogitating, gesturing, and orating. When all 
this failed to help, the work was stopped, the workers stretched out 
on the stage for a smoke and another cup of tea, perhaps a little 
snooze or a game of “pei tso”’, till a dispatched messenger (who of 
course went first to his favorite teahouse to inform his friends of 
the big news) had reached me with the polite request to come as 
quickly as my dignity would permit, as things most decidedly had 
gone haywire and needed adjustment and sage counsel. 

The tailors who were to make the costumes righteously ex- 
claimed that in all their years of wielding scissors they never had 
seen people, even crazy foreigners, wear suits of such a cut. And, 
quite between ourselves, didn’t I think that the whole business of 
making suits of such a style was “kungt”—plain nuts? 

Every day I coached Mr. Mei Lan Fang in Napoleonic habits, 
with the help of the books and prints at my disposal. Within a 
very short time this great Chinese actor had his part to perfection, 
even to details like digging in the right ear with the little finger 
of his right hand, the use of the snuff-box and the peculiar, strutting 
walk of “le petit caporal”. 

His make-up was excellent. It camouflaged successfully all 
Chinese racial characteristics in his face. Mei Lan Fang—true 
artist—began to live his part. As the work proceeded he ceased to 
be the jolly and entertaining fellow he usually is, and a Napoleonic 
gravity appeared in his demeanour. 

I had offered to supervise other details, like the drilling of the 
French soldiers, for, while I had not read the complete Chinese 
script, I had been told that the wedding of Napoleon to Marie Louise 
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was to be celebrated on the stage, and that in the last act the battle of 
Waterloo was to be fought before the eyes of the audience in a 
very realistic and impressive manner. 

After about eight weeks filled with worry and anxiety (during 
which the Governor and his fellow-backers visibly lost weight), the 
date of the first performance was set. The Chinese City of Shang- 
hai as well as the Chinese sections of the Foreign Concessions was 
plastered with announcements in Chinese, handbills were distrib- 
uted by the thousands and it must be said that the Chinese press 
agents were not less inventive and efficient than their American 
colleagues. Hardly a day passed without the Chinese dailies print- 
ing some news item about the forthcoming play with Mr. Mei Lan 
Fang as Napoleon, the first emperor of Fa Kuo, to be produced in 
true Europeon and American style, correct in every detail. 


The day of the dress-rehearsal was close when I was ordered to 
proceed to Wushih, a few hours away from Shanghai, and as I 
could not arrange to be back in time, I missed the rehearsal. But, 
as some of the backers told me enthusiastically that it was decidedly 
the grandest show they had ever seen, I let it go at that. 


The narrow streets surrounding the theatre-building near the 
North Gate seethed under the glare of the electric street-lamps. 
The stores in the vicinity did a thriving business in pictures of Mei 
Lan Fang and other souvenirs. Small merchants came from other 
parts of the city and Nan Tao on the river, with their families, 
dressed in conservative garments of gray, black or dark-blue, with 
small silken skull-caps, their wives with black head-bands; farmers 
and fishermen in indigo dungarees that contrasted with their 
leather-brown, broad faces; shouting, half-naked and ragged rick- 
sha coolies dragging their loaded vehicles; infants dressed in black 
and orange one-piece suits cut to resemble tigers, with little ears on 
their caps; old style women, dressed in black, precariously balanc- 
ing themselves with outstretched arms on their small, tied feet; 
whining beggars in dismal rags. All milling about. From the 
throng emerged a sound like that of a gigantic bee-hive, occasional- 
ly broken by the jingling bells of the carriages endeavoring to bring 
their passengers to the main entrance of the theatre, an occasional 
honking of a horn on the automobile of a local plutocrat, the yell 
of somebody who, having refused to heed the orders of the black 
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and white uniformed police, found his pate soundly bethwacked by 
the long clubs wielded by the “shim-bos”’. 

At a sharp command from one of the shimbo-kwans on duty, 
they formed a flying wedge and cleared the space when our motor- 
cade arrived near the theatre. The armed soldiers standing on the 
running-boards of our cars, holding on with one hand while the 
other held a heavy automatic pistol to guard us against possible 
assassins, jumped off, threw the doors of the cars open, and, the 
Governor leading, we entered the theatre and in due course the row 
of boxes reserved for the gubernatorial party. 

The spacious theatre was dimly lit by incandescent lamps and 
crowded to the bursting point. Men, women, children packed it 
at a rate of two and three to a seat. The heat was terrific and so 
was the noise. A haze, like a heavy fog, filled the air. There was 
a constant “shee zip” from expectorated sunflower seeds (the chew- 
ing gum substitute of the Chinese). Raucous-voiced vendors sold 
pieces of sugar-cane, cakes covered with sesamum-seeds and other 
sweetmeats and indefatigably filled tea-kettles to be passed along 
the rows of seats from hand to hand until they reached the shout- 
ing one desirous of quenching his thirst. “Liang tzu” yelled the 
seller of hot towels, ambulating down the aisles of the orchestra. 
Upon your yelled request he dipped a small towel into a vat of 
boiling hot water pushed along by his helper, wrung it dry, rolled 
it into a fat short wad and pitched it unerringly at you, no matter 
where you sat, in the balcony, the gallery or just three seats from 
him. His control of the wad was wonderful. He never missed. 
You caught the wad, or it hit you, or somebody else intercepted it 
and caught it and passed it along to you with a friendly jest. You 
unwrapped the hot towel, wiped your face, the back of your neck 
and your wrists, which produced a marvellously cooling effect after 
a moment of suffocation, placed a copper coin in the centre of the 
towel, rolled it into a wad and then tried to hit the vendor who 
had pitched it to you, but who evidently had also eyes in the back 
of his head, for he never failed to catch the towel with one hand, 
extract the coin, slip it into his belt, toss the towel to the helper 
who dipped it into the vat for the next customer, while, with the 
other hand he pitched fresh towels to other sufferers from the heat. 
He yelled at the same time at the top of his voice that his towels were 
the hottest, also fragrant with excellent perfumes and decidedly 
cheap, while those offered by his competitor in the next aisle were 
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full of evil smells, which was but natural as the ancestry of the 
aforementioned competitor was purely canine and had been so for 
many generations. Families who had brought food along ate it 
noisily, mothers stuffing tidbits into the mouths of infants who, 
failing to appreciate this parental solicitude, howled energetically. 
Friends exchanged the gossip of the day at the top of their voices 
across the entire length of the theatre, paid friendly visits by climb- 
ing over rows of seats. ... 

“Konnnnn-ggg! Konnn-gg! Konnggg-g!” reverberated a brass 
gong struck thrice by a man in blue dungarees in front of the stage, 
and everybody went dead quiet. The curtain went up and the 
audience gasped audibly at the marvel of a Directoire salon, in 
which moved Napoleon, addressing his generals and cabinet-min- 
isters in the usual, high-pitched falsetto of the classical Chinese actor 
(which, somehow, went well with the character of Napoleon) and 
telling them that he had decided to marry Marie Louise. 

The audience was quiet and still when the first curtain came 
down. Suddenly, almost simultaneously, it broke into a wild chorus 
of “hao-a, ding hao-a” while a group of Chinese students, dressed 
in foreign garments and disdaining this typical Chinese method of 
voicing approval, applauded demonstratively and vigorously in 
Western fashion. 

There were no curtain calls. They were too busy behind the 
stage, changing scenery and what not. The noise was promptly 
resumed, by the audience and the vendors. 

In our box there was great rejoicing. The backers displayed the 
broadest of happy smiles and old man Hung roared himself hoarse, 
the perspiration dripping from his face. Mr. Chen, the gentle- 
manly diplomat, nodded in a friendly, appreciative manner to me, 
listening at the same time to something evidently very amusing 
that Captain Ko was whispering into his ear. Mr. Tuh Mei 
Sooh seemed to be making a calculation by the use of a large, for- 
eign slide-rule, and the Governor and others were engaged in a 
happy and joyous conversation with some smiling and bowing 
chaps who appeared to be from the box-office. I received my 
share of praise for the scenery which those unknown Chinese artists 
had executed in an excellent manner. 

The hubbub in the theatre was now earsplitting and decidedly 
complimentary to the play. Several policemen under the command 
of a shimbo-kwan were seen scurrying towards one of the entrances 
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leading back-stage, amid wild howls and yells. A crowd of admir- 
ers of Mei Lan Fang clamored for admission to his dressing-room 
and had to be clubbed and manhandled before they desisted. 
Towels were again whistling through the air, pieces of sugar-cane 
whirled about, somebody in the balcony upset a tea-kettle the 
contents of which drenched a chap underneath, who, swearing and 
spitting like a cat, invoked public contempt for such a clumsy and 
loutish offspring of a snake and a turtle. ... Again the gong rever- 
berated and the audience became still. 


A street filled with milling populace, a wide lane kept free by 
bearded grenadiers of Napoleon’s Old Guard, wearing huge furry 
shakos. ‘They snap briskly to attention. A military band, with 
European brasses sounding, marches upon the stage. The populace 
breaks into loud cheering when a group of generals of the Em- 
peror’s army, in colorful and glittering uniforms, and gold-laced 
cocked hats, but mounted on shaggy, small and stolidly nodding 
Mongolian ponies, solemnly marches in from the right. The cheer- 
ing increases, bugles call, dtums beat, and Napoleon appears on the 
stage, seated beside Marie Louise in a shiny, large, open motor-car, 
the driver of which continuously sounds a honking horn, while a 
placard, fastened to the side of the automobile, proclaims that 
“Sime Honigsberg, sole distributor of the famous American Stude- 
let car in the Far East, has placed this noble vehicle, the latest 
imported model, at the disposal of Mr. Mei Lan Fang, free of 
charge.” 

The procession travelled across the stage, turned about and 
crossed the stage again, while Napoleon gravely saluted the crowd, 
Marie Louise smiled sweetly, the populace cheered, and the strains 
of the brass-band were completely drowned by the wild “hao-a’s” 
and the applause of a delirious audience. 


The curtain opens on the last act. Napoleon stands on a hill, his 
impressive looking staff grouped behind him. Drums are rolling, 
bugles are sounding. Tramp, tramp, tramp, march warriors behind 
the stage. “Boom!” The first cannon. The battle of Waterloo is on. 

Squads of soldiers pass their emperor and salute him, a fat, 
black-painted cannon on the left belches fire and much thick smoke 
while the gunners strike heroic attitudes, soldiers fall here and 
there. Amid the yells of the dying, the hurrahs of storming war- 
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riors, the moaning wounded are carried away by solicitous com- 
rades. 


Napoleon’s staff-officers grow visibly nervous, they shake their 
heads as they pore over big maps or peer through long telescopes. 
But the Great Emperor stands imperturbably, like a statue, in his 
gray great-coat, fingers of the right hand between the buttons of 
his waistcoat, while the left is placed on the small of his back, his 
head deep on his chest, gravely regarding his warriors’ brave strug- 
gle against the mercenaries of perfidious Albion. 

But those red-coated British soldiers way over in the back-ground 
will not yield. So, left downstage, there appears a small group of 
furry shakoed grenadiers—they are huddled over something—“tap- 
tap-tap-tap” . . . they have mounted a machine-gun and begin to 
punish the British! 

Alas—suspended by wires and flying a huge British flag—a large 
aeroplane is pulled across the stage and begins to drop bombs upon 
the Old Guard, which dies but does not surrender. . . . The battle 
is lost, for the great Emperor Napoleon is fallen... . 


The curtain came down to the frenetic approval of the audience. 
But I was angry and said so to the people in the box. I wanted 
to know why, in the name of Tah Kang and ten thousand water- 
devils, I had not been told that automobiles and machine-guns, not 
to speak of bombing-planes, were to appear in the play.... 

“But, my dear friend, you Occidentals, with all due respect, seem 
to lack a sense of proportion. Isn’t the show a hit, isn’t the audience 
more than satisfied? What does a slight anachronism matter, 
like machine-guns in Napoleon’s time? The difference is only about 
one hundred years. What is a century when compared with 
eternity and the history of China?” 
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It may well be believed that the name of Hall Johnson will 
assume a place in some future roster of American drama- 
tists, for the Negro composer and choir director in the last 
act of his first play succeeded in transposing a deep South 
revival meeting to the boards of the Lyric so sympatheti- 
cally that its song and movement make it an unusually ef- 
fective synthesis of the arts of the theatre. 
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Appropriate to a year of Wagner festivals are these projects for 
a new production of one of his operas. The designer first shows 
Daland’s ship lying ashore where it has been driven by a great 
storm and then, by use of projected light and without otherwise 
changing the set, The Flying Dutchman approaching. 
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The interior of Daland’s house as the Spinning Song is sung, and 
(below) exterior, with the lighted Norwegian ship moored nearby, 
while the dark ship of the Dutchman (again made visible by pro- 
jected light) makes a grim contrast at the left. 
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Voltaire’s story has been made into a dance drama by 
Charles Weidman, and will be given a New York pro- 
duction by him and his company in the early spring. 
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A GEORGIAN DIARY 


Lord Torrington Goes to the Theatre 


The following are extracts from the Diary of John Byng, the fifth 
Lord Torrington (1740-1813), who gives, among many other things, 
an admirable picture of the provincial English theatre of his time. 
Readers of these notes will discover that the joys of theatre going in 
the country as well as the failings of the road are not new but 
chronic, not local but international, as is borne out by plaints against 
the “affected elegance” of the audience, the lowering of the quality of 
entertainment to “tempt the half Price comers”, the fact that the 
town’s support is not enough to keep the players from starving. The 
diary was discovered and is being edited by Mr. Cyril Bruyn An- 
drews, by whose courtesy the entries are published.—Editor’s Note. 
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The Theatre at Birmingham “lately become Royal” 


At Birmingham (July 4, 1781), an entry accompanied by a con- 
temporary print of the exterior of the theatre: “By seven o'clock 
we were at The Play House, which has been lately built, and be- 
come Royal; and is both within and without very commodious, 
with one Gallery, and one Row of upper Boxes, which give a snug 
and comfortable look. This front should be much admired for its 
neatness and Elegance. The Play was The Belle’s Stratagem, and 
was allmost as well perform’d as in London, the principal charac- 
ters being represented by Mr. Lewis, Mr. Parsons and Mrs. Bulk- 
ley. We return’d home before the Farce began, very melancholy, 
as Mr. P. intends to leave us tomorrow morning. Mr. P’s charac- 
ter rises every day, and fixes him, in my mind, the worthy Friend 
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and well-bred Gentleman; ever in Harmony, or, at least, never out 
of Tune: His Pleasures He participates, and his Pains He con- 
ceals; The latter shou’d be discover’d, and not communicated; 
Then Pity is sure to follow.” 





By DESIRE of the Hon. Mrs. BYNG, 


CHELTENHAM THEAT 
On TUESDAY the roth of June, 1781, Mill be pe 


A CONCERT of MUSIC, 


The Vocal Parts, Mr. and Mrs. BROWN 
ae Ths icboneled ty dean ee 7 
tenets fame at Two Shillings and One Shilli 4 
Harwand’s, Bookfeller, and an Office opened cae cE - 
each. 





of the Theatre, and no Perfoa to be admitted wuhout fuch. 
Tickets free for all the Stock-Nights, One Guinea 


To begin precifily at Seven Clock. 
the feweral Parts of the Concert will be rehearfed (gratis) 


Much Ado about Nothing: 


Benedick, Mr. F U LL A M, 
Count Claudio, Mr. CAR 
Princeof Aragon, Mr. E Y E L E Y, 





S$ %, 

Balthafer, (with a Song) Mr. BROWNE 
Borachio, Mr. HARDIN G 
Antonio, Mr. SAV RBOBR SE 
“Watchmen, Mr. WALTON, Maller CROSS, &c. 
Verges, ‘Yown-Clerk, Sexton, &c. by the reft of the Company, 
\nd Dogberry, (Conflable of the Wareh) Mr. S H U T E R, 
Beatrice, Mrs. rwU Lae 2 
Margaret, Mits CAR PENT E R, 
Urfula, Mrs. =a Sse eA ee 
And Hero, Mrs. BUTLE R 
To which will be added, a FARCE, called, 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS, 


Lowell, Mr. EY ELEY, Lord Duke's Servant, Mre FUL LAM, 
Freeman, Mr. LEI BENROOD, Coachman, Mr. CROSS, 
Cook, Mi. es $8 —_ gt! LAST 
Hon Tom, Mr. WA , ingfom, . 

ite Sir Harry, Mr. ns RDING. 
Lady Bal’s Maid, Mil Canrantsr Sy ae & eetese 
1. 


. M s, 
And Kitty, (with the Song 0’ All ino Livery,) by Mrs, BR O WN E 











At Cheltenham (June 19, 1781): “The actors were tolerably 
good, with decent dresses and decorations, Mr. and Mrs. Fulham, 
the best performers. But the Play was not ended till the late Hour 
of Eleven; when Mrs. Byng was so overcome by Heat and fatigue, 
that I think she will not undergo a second trial.” 

At Stamford (June 30, 1790): “After dinner I resolv’d to be 
gay; and tho’ in London I wou’d not (now) go two yards to see a 
Play; yet for Exercise and Variety, I rode 6 miles to Stamford, on 
that account. After putting up my Horse I perambulated the 
Town, and at seven o’clock Entering the Play House, was shewn 
into a Side Room (being too Genteel for the Front).—The next 
Boxes were soon occupy’d by some old acquaintance, their Daugh- 
ter, &c., who reside in this neighbourhood; and I receiv’d many 
kind Invitations to return with them (But, lack-a-day, I shou’d 
then have given up my supper, and my Bed, at The Hycock’s 
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Inn!!!). Here followeth the bill of Fare; too long by half but 
every Performer must add more and more, to tempt the half Price 
comers. 3 acts were enough for me, and they lasted till 9 o’clock. 
To-night was jabber’d over a modern unintelligible, walking novel, 
instead of a good old fashioned, easy-going comedy, as The Strata- 
gem, Recruiting Officer, etc., etc., but perhaps this may better suit 
the affected Elegance of the country.” 

At Biggleswade (June 15, 1791): “There is a company of co- 
medians here—Think of that! where they cannot find salt for their 
Porridge: There will shortly be as many companies as there are 
Market Towns. These idle indigents traffic their Follies for the 
Pence of the Poor; and when they have exhausted a neighbour- 
hood, and are deeply in debt they either run away, or are suffer’d 
to escape.—Of these Players here I meant to invite the manager, 
Mr. Brooke; but he, poor man, is confined by a Rheumatick Gout; 
tho’ out must he come tomorrow evening to play the “so young and 
light of foot” Romeo.—Finch, my fishing barber, is the company’s 
dresser, and was to have been the Inviter;—Then should I have 
shone away with my grand knowledge of Poets, and Players... . 
The next evening I bethought me of The Playhouse and to it I 
went; more Barnish Misery exists not; The company seem starv- 
ing; one Fiddle and 13 candles composed our music and lights. I 
could not laugh; I could not cry; or stay more than two acts.— 
Except the Pronounciation The Acting was of the Nature of the 
Lordly Theatres—Three Acts only were finish’d at 9 o’clock. It 
was an Evening for a fire, and over one I muzz’d till 11 o’clock.” 


At Biggleswade later in the year (July 19, 1791) upon asking 
the Barber after the Players: ‘“ ‘Why they are here still, Sir, and 
Perform to-night.’ ‘Then I suppose they are so hamper’d by Debt 
that they cannot move and must stay till Pity and forgiveness per- 
mit them to go?’ ‘Sir, I believe they are very poor; and that my 
son, who dresses the company, will never see a Penny of Payment.’ 
From Idleness or Pure Curiosity, (Put Charity out of the case) I 
went again; Greater wretchedness is not to be seen! How much 
they should envy the Haymakers. The Play was Inkle and Yartico, 
with variety of other Entertainments. It would be right if they 
were not tolerated. Tho’ they get little, they get all that this Town 
can give; and that is too much by every sixpence: Nothing could 
approach nearer to Hogarth’s Barn, for many faces were seen peep- 
ing thro’ the Holes of the Barn, which we, who had paid and were 
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in the Castle, thought unfair, and repulsed these assailants. I sat 
next to Mr. K. and his niece, But left them at 10 o’clock when the 
Play finish’d and half the sports were to come; so this threw me 
into fashionable Hours, and I did not Retire till 12 o’clock.” 

At Biggleswade the next day (after the arrwal of his wife): 
“This is the last night of The Play. Shall I announce it? If I do 
not, Rebuke will follow; and if I do,—what woman will abstain 
from going? At seven o'clock I rode forth, (th’o with a cold and 
a swelled face) about 5 miles. Return’d at nine; my company Mrs. 
B. Master F. Mr. and Mrs. C. immediately came in, all Eager 
in an Instant, upon my foolish announcement, to hurry to The Play, 
th’o Mrs. C. is very unwell. So crawl’d over the fields—to a full 
House where from civility we got Places. I smiled at their not 
knowing my Great Friend, else how had the poor Players looked 
up to him! Return home, by a candle and Lanthorn, was too late, 
to a good supper. Fred alone—dear fellow—in spirits. Not in 
bed till 12 o’clock.” 
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NEW ITALIAN BALLET 


For a long time the Italian Classical Ballet held more of the world’s 
interest than any other dance form. ‘The last half-century, however, saw 
at least a dozen modern dance forms of a different nature emerge, and 
even the interest in ballet change and focus on the less formal productions 
of the Russian Ballet under the inspired guidance of Serge Diaghileff. 
During the present season an Italian company, dancing at the Municipal 
Casino Theatre of San Remo, have been attempting to regain for the 
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dance-art of their native country something of its traditional eminence. 
Avoiding both the past’s formality and its emphasis on space and numbers 
as impractical and unsuited to the spirit of modern music the new company 
has sought, under the leadership of Cia Fornaroli (one time prima baller- 
ina of the Metropolitan Opera of New York), to present effective ballets 
on a small stage. They have attempted to modify the classicism of their 
great predecessors by the use of modern compositions and a modern point 
of view, and to assume their space-limitation a virtue by making it aid 
in focusing the attention of the audience on the work of individual 
performers. 

The services of several of the most distinguished artists of Italy 
have been devoted to this venture, among them such composers as 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, whose Summer Concerto is illustrated on the previ- 
ous page with costume designs by Titina Rota; Ottorino Resphighi, whose 
The Birds was also costumed by Titina Rota, as shown above; Franco 
Alfano who has contributed the first performance of his new score Hic 
est illa Neapolis; Antonio Veretti who has especially composed for San 
Remo // Galante Tiratore after a poem by Beaudelaire, and such stage 
designers as Broggi and A. G. Bragaglia, who is well known through his 
designs for his Teatro degli Independenti. 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 
A Calendar of the Summer’s Theatre Abroad 


T is obvious that the materials from which a travel calendar 

is made are not so plentiful this year as in the past. Fewer 
people are spending their vacations in travel, financial support 
for theatrical enterprise is uncertain in all countries, the mind of 
the world is absorbed in economic and political problems. For 
all of these reasons, however, the diversions and inspirations 
which the theatre provides are more precious to those who appre- 
ciate the arts and who would maintain an honest perspective in a 
time of distortion and confusion. Moreover, in a world where 
languages differ and national aims and aspirations are subject to 
dispute, the only media of expression common to all are the arts. 
In them men may find such universality, such sympathy for man- 
kind as a whole that the harm done by jingoists and militarists 
may in some measure be alleviated. Therefore this Sixth Travel 
Calenthis: though crippled by circumstance, seems more important 
than ever before. It should be noted that the conditions which 
have shortened the catalogue of scheduled events have also made 
uncertain some of these definite announcements already made. 
It would be well to verify the date of any special event on arrival 








in the country where it is to take place.—Editor’s Note. 


AUSTRIA 


Austria is to begin its summer season 
early this year with three gala weeks in 
Vienna—from May 28th to June 18th. 
Special performances at the theatres, opera 
houses and concert halls are to be part of 
the gay National Festival initiated by a 
ball at Schoenbrunn Castle. 

As in previous years the centre of dra- 
matic interest, however, will be the famous 
Salzburg Festival. For eight performances 
in the spacious Cathedral Square the lone- 
ly hero of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Everyman will wander through his tragic 
role and for half as many the immortal 
protagonist of Goethe’s greatest tragedy 
will stride the outdoor stage in the court- 
yard of the Festspielhaus. Max Reinhardt 
will direct both productions and among 
the distinguished players will be Helene 
Thimig, Dagny Servaes (wife of Ferenc 
Molnar), Frieda Richard, Paul Hartmann, 
Luis Rainer. The morality play will be 
performed on July 30th, on each Sunday 


in August as well as on Tuesday, August 
15th; Faust on August 17th, 21st, 25th, 
and 3lst. The opera program arranged 
for the Festspielhaus is announced to in- 
clude Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, Figaro, 
and The Magic Flute, Richard Strauss’ 
The Egyptian Helena, The Rose Cavalier, 
The Woman Without a Shadow, Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio (directed by Richard Strauss), 
Weber’s Oberon, Gliick’s Orpheus and 
Eurydice, Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, all 
to be sung by the company of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, accompanied by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra with Bruno Wal- 
ter or Clemens Krauss directing (save in 
the instance noted above). This orchestra 
will give a series of nine concerts, there will 
be five concerts of religious music at the 
Cathedral, and there will be lectures under 
the auspices of the Salzburg Orchestra 
Academy which has arranged with the 
New York School of the Theatre (Eliza- 
beth Grimball, Director) for a Theatrical 
Seminary to be added to its curriculum 
during the summer months. 
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FRANCE 


The schedules of summer theatrical 
events in France are usually late and have 
not yet been announced. Yet the drama- 
loving visitor need not despair. Paris al- 
ways provides theatrical entertainment for 
her guests during the warm months. Per- 
haps there will be performances in the small 
beautifully panelled theatre recently in- 
herited by the French Academy through 
the will of a patron. It is to be moved to 
the park of Chaalis, already the property of 
the Academy, and, though it will be quite 
far out in the country, it is hoped that audi- 
ences will gather there to see plays worthy 
of the theatre’s august sponsors. Those 
picturesque little religious fetes of the rural 
villages, the pardons, will, of course, con- 
tinue to delight the wanderer who loves to 
stray off the beaten tourist-track. Lists of 
these, most of which are annual affairs, are 
given in the travel calendars of the March, 
1929, March, 1931, and March, 1932, 
issues of THEATRE Arts. A few especially 
scheduled for this year are to be found in 
the list below: 


Pardons 

June 26, Le Faouet. 

July 2, Plouhean and Crozon. 

July 3, Plouhean, 

July 5, Guingamp (Also Famous Relig- 
ious Festival). 

July 9, Spizet. 

July 16, Landivisiau. 

July 30, Quimpes. 

August 1, Plougastel and Dovulas. 

August 6, Pleyben and Huelgoet. 

August 20, Loctudy. 

August 27, Chateauneuf de Faou and 
Audierne. 

September 10, Alise-Sainte-Reina (Mys- 
tery Play). 


GERMANY 


This being the fiftieth year since the 
death of Richard Wagner, the chief interest 
of all lovers of opera, German or otherwise, 
is centered on the Wagner festivals an- 
nounced for the summer, especially the 
Festival at Bayreuth. Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Munich, Frankfurt-am-Main are 
among the German cities that are celebrat- 
ing with performances of the Nibelungen 
Ring and others of the Wagnerian operas, 
some of them giving complete cycles. Frau 
Winifred Wagner, ‘new mistress of Bay- 


reuth”, has made special preparations for 
the production of the program at the 
famous Festspielhaus. Parsifal, which was 
composed for production there in 1882, 
will attract unusual interest because, since 
there was no Bayreuth Festival in 1932, its 
semi-centenary will be celebrated this year. 
Toscanini and Elmendorf will conduct the 
performances, a schedule of which follows: 

July 21, Meistersinger (Also July 30, 
August 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 18). 

July 21, Parsifal (Also July 31, August 
2, 10, 19). 

July 24, Rheingold (Also August 12). 

July 25, Valkyrie (Also August 13). 

July 26, Siegfried (Also August 14). 

July 28, Gotterddmmerung (Also 
August 16). 

Two concurrent music festivals, that of 
Wagner in the Prinzregenten Theater and 
that of Mozart in the Residenz Theater, 
will make Munich a much visited city of 
song during late July and August. ‘These 
annual events, the first from July 18th to 
August 28th, and the latter from July 2st 
to August 23rd, are eagerly anticipated as 
always, for they provide not only some of 
the finest singing but the best opera-acting 
to be seen in Europe. Their programs in- 
clude the usual Wagner and Mozart 
operas. 

The poetic fancy of the German people 
has created many a charming folk-play, 
pageant, or festival which, performed 
through generations, now pleases the 
traveler who would know the life of the 
country rather than of the city. He may 
wish to see the Pied Piper Plays at 
Hameln, given on Mondays and Wednes- 
days throughout the summer, the Hans 
Sachs Plays at Rothenburg on Tauber, the 
Open Air Mystery Plays at Schwaebisch 
Hall, The Dragon-Killing at Furth im 
Wald, all of which continue in frequent 
production through the vacation months. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Any dawn may be that of a red-letter 
theatre day to the wanderer among the 
British Isles. If he be a Spring guest he 
may join in the Crowning of the May 
Queen and the May Pole Dances at Bar- 
wick-in-Elmet or any other of scores of 
celebrating villages, and a week later he 
may be watching the “Furry Dance” at 
Helston in Cornwall. June 13th may find 
him a happy spectator of the old custom of 
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Theatre talent knows no national] boundaries and frequently 
finds stimulation in changing environment. It comes, pos- 
sibly through heredity, from Germany to the United States 
in the person of the young American stage artist, Alfred 
Stern, Jr., whose design for the attire of Shakespeare’s 
villainous Richard is shown above. Mr. Stern is a nephew 
of the famous German designer, Ernst Stern. 
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The young artist makes suggestions for the apparel of 
some of the actors in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. 
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“Riding the Marches” in Linlithgow, Scot- 
land, and on July 5th he may stumble upon 
the Ancient Tynwald Ceremony celebrating 
the world’s oldest Open Air Parliament on 
the Isle of Man. If he be an inveterate 
and indefatigable lover of the picturesque, 
he may attend the Folk Dance Festival at 
Bampton on June 5th and on the next day 
arrive at St. Ives in Huntingdonshire to 
see the “Dicing for Bibles”, though, if he 
does so, he will miss the “Ram Roasting” 
at the Fair in Kingsteignton in South De- 
von. Certain it is that wherever his love 
of the quaint and the gay may take him, 
he will arrive sooner or later at Stratford- 
on-Avon for some of the performances of 
the Shakespeare Dramatic Festival now 
housed in the new Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. These begin on April 17th and 
continue until September 9th. He may not 
go down from London for them, however, 
until he has witnessed the National Fes- 
tival of Community Drama held there on 
May 22nd, and he will probably want to 
see the British Dance Festival at Blackpool 
on the days immediately succeeding. In 
the same month, while he is waiting for 
the more serious dramatic fare of the sum- 
mer, he may find himself beholding the 
Hobby Horse Parade at Minehead, Morris 
Dances at Headington or the Barefoot Pro- 
cession at Burnley. 


Besides the Shakespeare performances at 
Stratford, which will receive further em- 
phasis by the festival of the poet’s birthday 
on April 23rd, there are two other per- 
manently established festivals of impor- 
tance. One of these is the Canterbury 
Cathedral Festival of Music and Drama 
which will be celebrated from June 5th to 
10th and is to be made interesting by six 
performances of Tennyson’s tragic poem- 
drama, Becket, and a lecture by Poet Laure- 
ate John Masefield. 

The Malvern Festival, now in its fifth 
year, has become the well established goal 
of all drama-lovers who inhabit or visit 
England. The little rural town among the 
Cotswold hills gives back to the world the 
drama history of four centuries through 
which it has lived with three weeks of per- 
formances in its theatre. The schedule 
which Sir Barry Jackson offers this year 
follows: 

July 24 and 31, and August 7, The Con- 
version of St. Paul (15th Century Miracle 
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Play) ; and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by 
Mr. S., Master of Arts. 

July 25 and August 1 and 8, The Fair 
Maid of the West, by Thomas Heywood. 

July 26 and August 2 and 9, All For 
Love, by John Dryden. 

July 27, August 3 and 10, The Love 
Chase, by Sheridan Knowles. 

July 28, August 4 and 11, The Dancing 
Girl, by Henry Arthur Jones. 

July 29, August 5 and 12, A New Play. 


Matinee performances of the new play, 
not yet selected, will be played on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays of each week except the 
first. 

The morning lectures on subjects con- 
nected with the history of English drama 
which were so important a part of the fes- 
tival in previous years assume increased in- 
terest this season in the fact that Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll, whose lectures, with those 
of Professors Lascelles Abercrombie, F. S. 
Boas and Bonamy Dobrée, make up the 
program, has recently been appointed to the 
professorship at Yale made vacant by the 
retirement of Professor George Pierce 
Baker. 


The Central: School of Speech and 
Drama, of which Elsie Fogerty is Principal, 
has made special arrangements this season 
for its visiting students to receive credits in 
their home universities and is taking advan- 
tage of many of the unusual opportunities 
offered by England. The opening fort- 
night of the school will be held in London 
(July 10th to 22nd) where there will be 
lectures, visits to collections and exhibitions 
of the theatre, and demonstrations in the 
arts of the theatre. The school then takes 
the road, stopping for a week at Oxford 
where its members will have the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the English Verse 
Speaking Festival, for another at Stratford- 
on-Avon where, besides seeing the Memorial 
Theatre performances, students will receive 
instruction from Martin Browne, formerly 
of Carnegie Technical Institute, now Di- 
rector of Religious Drama to the Diocese 
of Chichester. 

The theatre and school at Bath Citizen 
House, has worked out an amusing new 
angle to their summer work. ‘They have 
invited the members of American little the- 
atres who come to them this summer to 
bring plays already rehearsed, offering them 
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the opportunity of a public performance at 
the famous Pump Room, with an addi- 
tional public performance for the best play 
at the Everyman Theatre, London. 


ITALY 


Those who are fortunate enough to be in 
Italy in the spring-time may be strongly 
tempted to disagree with Robert Brown- 
ing’s famous lyric cry and prefer the luxuri- 
ant bursting of an early summer to the 
slower budding of an English April. Like 
many another Latin country Italy finds the 
inspiration for much of its show and pa- 
geantry in religion. Dramatic events of a 
secular nature, however, which may prove 
interesting are a series of Classical Per- 
formances of Greek Drama in the Greek 
Theatre at Syracuse during the last week 
in April. The drama-loving vagabond will 
spend a part of the next week en route to 
Florence where, on May 7th, he will want 
to be a spectator of the 16th Century Cos- 
tume Fete of the “Calcio” in which a foot- 
ball game will be played in the same dress 
and under the same rules as the famous 
contest of 1530, defiantly played under fire 
of a besieging force. By then the middle 
ages will so completely have ensnared him 
that May 18th will find him in Gubbio 
watching the “Gara dei Balestrieri’’, Match 
of the Crossbowmen, in which the archers 
use old crossbows and, wherever he may 
stray in the meantime, he will be back in 
Florence on May 25th. There, having 
first caught and caged a cricket, he will 
join the picturesque procession of those who 
have done likewise and bear his cage to the 
Cascine in celebration of the Festival of 
the Cricket, an ancient rustic rite herald- 
ing the return of Spring. And, after a 
summer of attendance at fetes occasioned by 
events in the lives of the saints, he will be 
drawn southward to Naples for another 
celebration of ancient origin, the Piedi- 
grotta Festival, made memorable with song 
contests, feasts, picturesque street scenes and 
a decorated chariot cavalcade. 

Like the pardons in France, colorful re- 
ligious celebrations are characteristic of the 
life of the towns of Italy, and they seem 
quite as numerous. It is the wise traveler 
who arranges his inevitable visit to the hill 
towns so that he may stop in Siena for one 
of the two Palio festivals: 


July 2, (Siena) Palio Races. 
August 16, (Siena) Palio Races. 


Nowhere do the religious and the secular 
seem closer, for the main events of these 
days are horse races around the great 
square, the Piazza del Campo, and each 
horse is given the blessing of the church in 
appropriate ceremony before he competes. 
Some weeks before the first of these dates, 
however, the Italian April night (the 14th) 
will be bright with the lights of Corpus 
Christi Processions in Palermo, of a Night 
Procession at Assisi and of a Grand Pa- 
geant at Capri. The tourist-who-avoids- 
tourists will be at Cagliari on May 4th to 
see the great figure of Sant ’Efisio being 
returned from Campidano, Sardinia, 
whither it was borne May Ist, on an ox- 
drawn chariot. He will see the Festival 
of the “Ceri” at Gubbio on May 15th, 
when a procession of costumed racers will 
bear the statues of St. Ubaldo, St. George, 
St. Anthony to Porte del Monte Ingino. 
He will be (regardless of the fact that he 
is once more on the beaten track) floating 
on the waters of the Grand Canal in Venice 
on the night of July 16th when the whole 
city celebrates its deliverance from the 
plague of 1576 with music and lights and 
feasting. We may get a last glimpse of 
him early in September (the 3rd) at the 
Festival of St. Rose in Viterbo, gazing at 
the swaying figure of the “Macchina” (59 
feet high and weighing about three tons) 
as it is carried along in the procession by 
62 men. 


JAPAN 


It is to be hoped that the ambitious plans 
of the military party of Japan will not so 
engross that flowery nation that it will 
neglect its festivals of the blossoms, its his- 
torical pageants, its colorful religious cere- 
monials. In the regular theatres of the 
cities, and especially of Tokyo, it is safe to 
assume that if there is life at all it will be 
in the new Workers’ Theatres whose 
earnest activity have given them consider- 
able prominence in recent years. Besides 
these there are the traditional Kabuki 
Theatres and modern theatres not unlike 
those of Broadway. In the travel calendar 
of the March, 1932 issue appeared a list of 
Japanese religious and historical fetes. 
From this we reprint a few of the more 
important items: 
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June 1-2, (Nikko) Grand Annual Festi- 
val of the Toshogu Shrine. About 1,200 
officers attired in costumes of the Toku- 
gawa period in stately procession down the 
cryptomeria avenue. 


July 11-13, (Haranomachi) Soma No- 
maoi Matsuri. Shrine car procession and 
parade of a thousand cavaliers clad as an- 
cient samurai in heavy armor and mounted 
on stout horses. Hence the name—Festival 
of Wild Horses. 

July 25, (Osaka) The Tenjin River 
Festival, fete of the Temma Tenjin Shrine. 
In the evening the sacred palanquin on a 
profusely decorated  river-boat, accom- 
panied by many elaborately designed floats 
and other craft, makes a ceremonial trip 
over the rivers Dojima and Kizu. 

October 22, (Kyoto) Jidai Matsuri. 
Historical pageant a mile long with cele- 
brants in costumes representative of impor- 
tant epochs during a thousand years. 

In a country where the march of events 
is in itself an exciting epic drama, and with 
a program so varied as these meagre notes 
indicate, the foreign guest should not lack 
for exciting theatre. 


RUSSIA 

The U. S. S. R. continues to provide 
much of the most exciting theatre-news of 
these times. As the article by Marie Seton, 
published elsewhere in this issue, indicates, 
the theatre has become the most vitally 
alive of all the arts in Russia. Under the 
Communist regime it has, moreover, ad- 
vanced beyond the crudity and naiveté 
which characterized the early propa- 
gandistic melodramas. Experiment and 
revaluation are the key notes of much of 
the direction. The Kamerny Theatre is 
already planning to celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary in 1934 when it will revive 
some of its old successes. In the meantime 
it has accepted for production a play by 
Kaverin which the spring visitor to Mos- 
cow may have the privilege of seeing. It 
goes by the engaging title of The Taming 
of Mr. Robinson or Paradise Lost. The 
Revolutionary Theatre in Moscow is cele- 
brating the completion of a decade of exist- 
ence this year. In connection with this an- 
niversary the theatre is planning a large 
conference of proletarian theatre-goers, the 
Shock-Brigaders of Moscow, a gathering 
that should prove quite as exciting as a play 
to the citizens of another country. While it 
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is as yet too early for definite dates of pro- 
ductions the traveler in Russia this sum- 
mer will, in all probability, find an em- 
barrassment of theatre-riches in the produc- 
tions of Meierhold, Tairov, Akimov and 
others. 

One of the plays prepared for late win- 
ter and spring production is Vishnevsky’s 
Fighting in the West which will be played 
both at the Leningrad TRAM Theatre 
and at the Moscow Revolutionary Theatre. 
Maxim Gorky’s Egor Bulychov and Others 
has proved so popular at the Vakhtangov 
Theatre that it will probably still be run- 
ning for summer tourist appreciation. The 
Moscow TRAM theatre is preparing a 
new play about the working class in Ger- 
many, written by Fatilevich, which goes by 
the amusing name of Jasmine and Cobble- 
stones. Other Moscow productions pre- 
pared for the fifteenth anniversaries of 
Soviet revolutionary events and possibly 
lasting into the summer include Vishnev- 
sky’s The Optimistic Tragedy staged by 
Tairov, My Friend by N. Pogodin, an- 
other of the Revolutionary Theatre per- 
formances, and The Story of the City of 
Glupov recently performed at the Theatre 
of Satire. A new ballet, The Flame of 
Paris, dealing with the French Revolution, 
was recently performed at the Leningrad 
State Theatre of Ballet and Opera and 
bids fair to join The Red Poppy in the 
group of ballets popular in the Soviet. The 
music is by B. Asafiev and the book by 
N. Volkov and V. Dmitriev. These and 
the motion picture, The Counterplan (the 
cinema is theatre news in Russia) may all 
be available entertainment for the spring 
and summer guests of the new nation. 


SPAIN 

Nowhere, not even in Soviet Russia, is 
the development of the theatre more in- 
teresting than in the new Republic of 
Spain. Much of the pageantry of religious 
ceremonial, in Madrid and the larger cities 
at least, which once satisfied the Spaniards’ 
love of brilliant ritual has given way to 
dramas of political import (sometimes even 
written by members of the cabinet), and it 
is said that the bull fight is becoming in- 
creasingly unpopular with the people of the 
newly democratic state. Those who govern 
the republic are not only aware of the 
strength of the theatre as a propagandistic 
weapon but they have a firm belief in its 
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educational and cultural value. Hence the 
government-subsidized traveling theatre, La 
Barracca, which takes many a classic of the 
Spanish stage to the citizens of the prov- 
inces by motor. 

Countries that have gone through politi- 
cal revolution have the habit of holding 
fast to those things that were intrinsically 
beautiful in the overthrown regime by the 
simple expedient of adapting them to cur- 
rently prevailing thought and custom. 
Among the more important festivals that 
Spain has celebrated in the past and which 
are likely to be continued in some form and 
under some designation are the following: 

April 9-16, (Seville) Solemn Processions 
of the Brotherhood of Penitence. Also 
Grand Processions in Madrid, Zamora, 
Marcia, Valladolid. 

April 22-24, (Alcoy) “Feast of the 
Moors and the Christians’. 

June 14, (Toledo) Corpus Christi Cele- 
brations. 

October 12, (Throughout Spain) Fete of 
the Race, celebrating the discovery of 
America by Columbus, 


Aside from these and what stimulating 
fare the regular theatres may present, the 
sunny country provides here and there 
promises of pleasant beholding. The pas- 
senger steamers for Las Palmas in the 
Canary Islands during the third week in 
April should carry many a pleasure-seeker 
bound for the Carnival which ends in a 
general celebration throughout the islands 
on April 29th, The Fete of the Grand 
Canary. Valencia in its Spring Pageant 
on May 11th gives fair promise of the joys 
of its elaborate late-July festivities. 

While perhaps not important enough to 
deserve place in a calendar of important 
events, the attractive names of these four 
events may draw the curious traveler: The 
Water Pageant at Lloret de Mar in 
Gerona on July 24th, The Fisherman’s 
Pageant at Fuenterrabia on the next day, 
The Pine-tree Festival (with tournaments, 
processions and rites of poetic medieval 
flavor) at Vinuesa in mid-August, The 
Dance of the Jota at Huesca (August 8th 
to 12th). 











Design by Felix Cziossek for Act III of Wagner’s Die Feen, produced 
at the State Opera, Stuttgart, under direction of Harry Stangenberg. 
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PLAYBOY AND PROPHET 
Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, 
by Archibald Henderson. D. Apple- 
ton and Co.: $7.50 

URELY the right thing to do,” 

Shaw informed his future biogra- 
pher, Archibald Henderson, “is to begin 
with a vivid romantic picture of the miracu- 
lous Shaw, the wonderful personality, the 
brilliant, the witty, the paradoxical, the ac- 
complished, the critic of a thousand arts, the 
master of a half a dozen”. Having tossed 
off this portrait, the biographer was then 
to go on to describe the “prosaic reality” 
and to conclude with an explanation as to 
how this reality had created that myth. 
Professor Henderson’s preface illustrates 
the myth; the body of his mighty volume 
contains an ample share of prosaic reality, 
a wealth of fact and detail, a piling up of 
information that makes of it the indispens- 
able commentary on the theatre of George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Having in mind a definite record, a 
source book of material for students both 
of Shaw and of his period, Professor Hen- 
derson has not hesitated to make a volume 
which cannot escape the description of 
monumental. In eleven sections, sixty two 
chapters, eight hundred and seventy two 
closely written pages he presents a lifetime’s 
study of G. B. S.—man, artist, humanitari- 
an, prophet and court jester to the world 
at large. His book exemplifies those card- 
inal virtues of conscientious scholarship, ac- 
curacy, completeness, a passion for the fact, 
a careful checking and annotation of ref- 
erences, an excellent index. The pictures 
alone, and there are over one hundred and 
twenty-five pages of illustrations, are an 
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animated history of G. B. S. at home and 
abroad. Finally his text is packed with 
hitherto unpublished letters, comments and 
anecdotes from the pen of one of the most 
brilliant and kaleidoscopic beings of our 
day. 

To a lover of Shavian drama, of forceful 
and glowing English, of incredibly effective 
journalism, Shaw has always been and will 
always remain a delight and stimulation. 
“It is mediately true,” says Professor 
Henderson, “that people don’t care what 
Shaw says, just so he says it. The great 
public does not seem to care greatly for his 
ideas but delights in his mental ingenuities, 
his intellectual vagaries, his fantastic turns 
of thought.” In consequence, throughout 
this volume it is Shaw’s own letters and 
pronunciamentos that hold our attention— 
his diverting sallies against Shakespeare, his 
caustic, exasperating and revealing diatribes 
against humbug, his furious onslaughts, 
armed cap-d-pie, against the conventionali- 
ties, injustices and social cruelties of his 
day. “While Shaw may have a dozen 
labels,” his biographer remarks, “art critic, 
novelist, dramatist, rationalist, Socialist, 
publicist, harlequin, sage, statesman, 
prophet—he has only one profession—jour- 
nalism”. And Shaw himself has expressed 
his opinion in no uncertain terms: 

“Journalism can claim to be the highest 
form of literature; for all the highest liter- 
ature is journalism. The writer who aims 
at producing platitudes which are not for 
an age, but for all time, has his reward in 
being unreadable in any age.” He then 
lists Aristophanes, Plato, Shakespeare and 
Ibsen as journalists, characteristically add- 
ing, “I also am a journalist, proud of it, 
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deliberately cutting out of my works all 
that is not journalism, convinced that noth- 
ing but journalism will live long as liter- 
ature, or be of any use whilst it does live.” 
The cutting out is perhaps less evident to 
the reader of Shaw’s collected works than 
the fact that it is Shaw breaking lances 
in behalf of Wagner and Ibsen, Shaw writ- 
ing his excoriating and provocative criti- 
cisms, and finally Shaw lampooning the 
formulae, the tabus and the follies of his 
day in his plays pleasant, unpleasant, phil- 
osophic and poetic, who is still the most 
vital and living of the collected Shavian 
personalities. No sections of Professor 
Henderson’s book are more valuable and 
interesting than those devoted to the 
vicissitudes of the Shavian drama. ‘Today 
when Shaw is already a classic, occasionally 
even a “dated” classic, it is both entertain- 
ing and illuminating to follow the course 
of the battle waged for recognition, a bat- 
tle in which America played a decisive part. 
J. T. Grein’s description of the beginnings 
of the Independent Theatre and of Shaw 
as a playwright is strikingly reminiscent of 
a certain Russian night’s dream in the 
course of which the Moscow Art Theatre 
was born. “The first time I heard of 
Shaw’s dramatic ambitions,” writes Mr. 
Grein to Professor Henderson, “was in the 
course of a long walk that he and I took 
together one night. It began in the Ham- 
mersmith Road, but where we ended I can- 
not now remember. . . . It was in the mid- 
dle of one of his periods that he broke off 
suddenly to say, with that touch of bash- 
fulness that marks the young author’s first 
public acknowledgment of his fatherhood: 
‘I’ve written a play, Grein, that you'll 
never have the courage to produce.’ ‘A 
play! By you?’ I exclaimed. ‘I accept it 
unread. Send me the manuscript at once.’ ”’ 
And so Widowers’ Houses was produced 
and Shaw launched on his spectacular and 
finally international career as a playwright. 


It is not surprising that so complex and 


so active a career as that of G. B. S., Play- 
boy and Prophet indeed, should be rich in 
variety and incident. The very form and 
pressure of this biography is a witness to 
that “prodigious fund of vital energy” 
which is, according to Shaw on Shakes- 
peare, “the true differentiating property be- 
hind the faculties, good, bad and indifferent 
of the man of genius.” A man of genius 
Shaw himself certainly is, and as such am- 
ply deserves the exhaustive and discriminat- 
ing treatment which his official and long 
accredited biographer has devoted to him. 
ROSAMOND GILDER. 


A POET’S PLAYS 
Lyric Plays by Gordon Bottomley. 
The Macmillan Company: $1.50 
HALF-DOZEN tales out of Scot- 
land’s past, strange stories of “old 
unhappy far off things’ have been con- 
verted by a true poet into short dramas 
that are full of human emotion and the 
beauty of sound. Continuing in the vein 
of his Scenes and Plays, published in 1929, 
Mr. Bottomley has taken the situations 
created by time-dimmed chronicles of the 
passions and deeds of people who lived long 
ago, allowed his artist’s imagination to 
work upon them, and woven a dramatic 
tapestry that needs only the cadence of 
human voices to make it come to life in 

rhythmic and musical loveliness. 


Mr. Bottomley makes use of the Greek 
device of the chorus in each of these plays, 
employing three players (witches, peasants, 
shepherds) who fold the curtain and speak 
lyric comments on the action. Thus the 
plays proper are like darkly gleaming stones 
set in contrasting bright metals. It is hard 
to select favorites from these musically 
named dramas. There is a haunting somber 
beauty in Marsaila’s Weeping, a compelling 
mystic quality in the tales of the shifting 
Culbin Sands, of Suilven and the Eagle, of 
Kirkconnel Lea. But in The Bower of 
Wandel and The Woman from the V oe the 
poet has succeeded in transmitting a greater 
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warmth of human emotion. There is a 
simple and deep understanding about them. 

The reader of these plays is aware that 
their author was hearing the words he 
wrote. They are the antithesis of closet 
drama; they demand to be spoken. These 
last lines from The Bower of Wandel are 
evidence of the quality of the poetry and its 
sound values: 

There is nothing anywhere to tell 

Of past rapture that befell, 

Or of misery as perishable. 

Only the Water of Clyde moves down 

Deeper and steady to the far town 

In the Summer light, or surging dark 

With crashing waves touched by spark 

on spark 

Of ice-cold fire as the night-wind’s tune 

Is heard overhead and black clouds 

swoon 

And part to the light of the hunter’s 

moon, 

The old, old hunter’s moon. 

Mr. Bottomley is a skilful workman as 
well as a poet of feeling. The rhetorical 
devices by which he obtains his effects are 
never too obvious. His verse is always 
simple and sincere. Spoken, it becomes not 
merely poetry of a high order conceived in 
beauty and beautifully expressed but a 
lovely pattern of sound. 


THE RUSSIANS 
Masterpieces of the Russian Drama, 
Selected and Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by George Rapall Noyes. D. 
Appleton and Company: $7.50 

ROFESSOR Noyes, who holds the 

chair of Slavic Languages at the Uni- 
versity of California, has made a catholic 
and thoroughly representative choice of a 
dozen plays out of Russian literary history 
between the years 1782 and 1921. With 
one exception (Alexander Griboyedov’s 
Wit Works Woe, translated by Sir Ber- 
nard Pares), all the translations are here 
published for the first time, and the editor 
has been sometimes the sole sponsor, some- 
times a collaborator in making all of them. 
The purposes of the anthology are, accord- 


ing to its preface, “to illustrate the historic 
development of the Russian drama, its scope 
and variety” and to “explain the main lines 
of the development of Russian drama in 
relation to Russian literature as a whole, 
with special reference to the plays here 
printed”. 

This volume is one of the most important 
play collections recently published, valuable 
not only to students of drama but to all 
who have delighted in the contribution that 
Russia has made to the modern theatre. 
Between its covers one may find Gogol’s 
The Inspector, Turgenev’s A Month in the 
Country, Gorky’s Down and Out, Tchek- 
hov’s The Cherry Orchard, Leo Tolstoy’s 
The Power of Darkness, all of which have 
been produced on Broadway in modern 
times. And for good measure are added 
Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe, Alexey 
Tolstoy’s The Death of Ivan the Terrible 
and the first English translations of Denis 
Fonvizin’s The Young Hopeful, Alexander 
Ostrovsky’s The Poor Bride, Alexey Pisem- 
sky’s A Bitter Fate, Leonid Andreyev’s 
Professor Storitsyn and one product of 
Communist letters, Vladimir Mayakovsky’s 
Mystery-Bouffe. 

A comprehensive and scholarly introduc- 
tion serves to make enlightening comment 
on the line of literary progress which the 
plays illustrate. It forms an admirable 
background for the reading, and indeed for 
the production, of the dramas that follow. 
An appendix includes biographical notes on 
the authors and a reading list on Russian 
drama. 

The clearly printed nine hundred page 
volume will find a welcome not only in col- 
lege and public libraries but in many private 
collections as well. 


Eugene O’Neill, The Man and His 
Plays, by Barrett Clark. Revised Edi- 
tion. Robert M. McBride: $1.50 
HE 1933 edition of Barrett Clark’s 
admirable portrait of America’s lead- 


ing playwright, first published in 1929, 
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i | brings the study up to date. Like the 
4 earlier work it is characterized by sane and 
| intelligent judgment and a fine simplicity. 
Much that is weightily dull and pretentious- 
ly profound has been written about O’ Neill. 
Without loss of deep understanding Mr. 
Clark has been able to translate his inter- 
pretations into clear informal prose and to 
4 make his conclusions emerge logically from 
the premises of his material. - Students of 
American drama will be grateful for this 
reconstruction and modernization of a good 
biographical and critical work. 


) Theater and School, A Dramatic 
‘ Manual, by Samuel J. Hume and Lois 
i Foster. Samuel French: $3.50 
CHOOL theatres are increasing in 
number at an amazingly rapid rate. 
Educational dramatics, once established in 
the curricula of a few secondary schools, 
has become so popular that it is spreading 
like wild-fire over a nearly limitless field. 
Naturally, in so swift an expansion much 
has been done and is being done that is mis- 
guided, or frequently not guided at all. 
Sane practical books are needed to aid those 
workers who must build their courses in 
educational theatre without benefit of ex- 
perience. Out of their rich backgrounds of 
work on school stages Mr. Hume and Miss 
Foster have made a compendium of theatre 
information as it applies to the special prob- 
lem of school dramatics. It is clearly and 
| succinctly written, comprehensive and de- 
tailed. Whether their subject is the right 
kind of spot-light, methods in acting, or 
ways and means of selling tickets, their text 

is filled with concrete and helpful ideas. 


The authors have divided their manual 
into four parts, the first of which has to do 
with the School Theatre, the School Pro- 
duction and the School Play. This is fol- 
lowed by discussion of the problems of pro- 
duction in detail—stage and setting, light- 
ing and color, decoration, costume and 
make-up. Part Three is a Glossary with 
complete notes on the items it lists, and 
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Part Four is composed of two appendices, a 
list of Exercises for Drama Students by 
Isabel McReynolds Gray, and a bibliogra- 
phy, Books and Plays for School Theatres, 
made by Tempe E. Allison. The whole 
text is illustrated by line drawings and 
photographs which serve to visualize solu- 
tions to problems described in it. 

Mr. Hume and Miss Foster have made 
one of the most usable books in the rapidly 
developing literature of educational dra- 
matics. Both instructors and students in 
the field will find it worth their attention. 


Eight Famous Elizabethan Plays, 
edited with an introduction by Esther 
Cloudman Dunn. The Modern Li- 
brary: New York. $.95 


HE distinguished list of the popular 

Modern Library series has a happy 
addition in this anthology. ‘The plays in- 
cluded are Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Dek- 
ker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday, Heywood’s 
Woman Killed With Kindness, Jonson’s 
Volpone, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s 
Tragedy, Webster’s Duchess of Mailfi, 
Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. The ex- 
traordinary vitality that lies in these plays, 
though they be only read, lays a permanent 
hold on the imagination. It has been a mat- 
ter of frequent observation that the alum- 
nus who has forgotten all else that he 
learned in the literature courses of his col- 
lege can still summon his impressions of 
these plays to the defense of a doubted 
culture. These are the plays whose 
strength was such that they could vie with 
Shakespeare’s for the approval of a critical 
and drama-loving public. It is fitting that 
they should be brought out at this time 
when the frankness of their language, the 
courage of their subject matter, the violence 
of their action, the searching quality of 
their attitudes, find parallels in contempor- 
ary life. It is gratifying to have them pub- 
lished in a volume that can be conveniently 
laid hold on and carried. 
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THE BEGGAR’s OPERA 


That gallant highwayman, Captain MacHeath, becomes a 
motor bandit and his pretty Polly Peacham a gangster’s 
moll in Alexander Tairov’s modern reconstruction of Gay’s 
famous 18th Century satire on Italian opera. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 10th to August 18th, 1933. 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 

| 


and produce plays. 


A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 


The Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Room 152, Carnegie Hall 


New York, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE. 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces Sixth Season 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct ob- 
servation of the work of a dis- 
tinguished acting company and by 
the production of student plays » 
Also individual study under com- 
petent directors » A moderate fee 
will be charged for the season » 
Ten weeks beginning June 26th. 


The 1932 Acting Company included 


Laurette Taylor Donald Meek 
Claude Rains Violet Kemble Cooper 
Patricia Collinge Leo Carroll 


Charles Richman Janet Beecher 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 
Apply to 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

















WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


June 19 to July 28 


Regular University courses leading 
to the B.A., B.S., and M.A. degrees 


Radio Play Production, Scene 
Design, Costuming, Rehearsal 
and Performance, Seminar in 
Play Production and Theatre 
Technique, Voice and Diction 


For information write 


The Registrar, Summer Session 


2040 Stearns Road 
CLEVELAND OHIO 


THEATRE i WOODS 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Endorsed by: 
Walter Hampden 
Katharine Cornell 
Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 
Real Acting: 

9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Write for Booklet 
«& 





























University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


June 26 to August 18 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 
FIFTH SUMMER SEASON 
a 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director of Play Production 





















302 W. 12th St., N. ¥Y. C.—WaAtkins 9-8329 
af >. Wharf Players 
S | | | Provincetown 
- 


,* 8. § 29 
. School of the Theatre 


(Directly connected with New York 
Producing Company) 
A limited number of students will 
be selected from applicants. Profes- 
sional stage appearances included 
in course. 

ACTING DICTION 
MOVING PICTURE TECHNIQUE 
STAGE DESIGN 
Address: 

MARGARET HEWES 
18602 Paramount Bldg., New York City 

















A Summer Training Base for the 
Arts of the Theatre 


SEVENTH SEASON 


Manhattan Theatre 
Colony 


at Ogunquit, Maine 
(formerly at Peterboro, N. H.) 


JULY AND AUGUST 


Instruction and training in: His- 
tory of the Drama, Stage Craft and 
Decoration, Directing and Acting, 
Stage Diction, Stage Lighting, 
Costuming, Make-up, Dramatic 
Criticism, Playwriting. 


Faculty of Well Known 
Professionals 


Thoroughly equipped workshop, 
studio and stage. Complete pro- 
ductions designed, built, re- 
hearsed and presented with 4 
professional company from Broad- 
way. 

For further information address 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Mgr. 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RIS HUMPHREY 
ARLES WEIDMAN 


SUMMER COURSE 
August 2!st—September | 5th 
Modern Dance, Creative Composition for 
both solo and group. Twenty Class lessons. 
10 A. M. to | P. M. Daily except Saturday 
TUITION $100.00 
Including four special evenings of demon- 
stration, lectures and concerts. Thursdays 


at 8:30 P. M. 
REGISTER NOW 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street, New York City 
‘Phone SChuyler 4-1216 


ECLIPSE STUDIOS 
DRAPERY 


DO 
CH 

















SCENERY 





NEW USED 
SALE RENT 


314 Eleventh Ave. New York 
Telephone LAckawanna 4-0362 


OR 








NEW PLAYS 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 


BRIDE THE SUN SHINES ON 
THE TOAD OF TOAD HALL 
RED PLANET 
THE-FAR-OFF-HEGLS- 


—MHEHAEL AND - MARY 


A MURDER HAS BEEN 

ARRANGED 
THE-ANIMAL- KINGDOM. 
THERE’ 


PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
STREET. SGENE. 


PHILIP_ GOES FORTH- 
—BERKELEY-SQUARE- 


THE GHOST TRAIN 


ONCE-IN A LIFETIME 

REBOUND 

ROPE’S END 
“ETIZABETH-THE-QUEEN 


Send for our free complete 
catalogue of plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 





S.R.O. 


We have had to borrow this ““Stand- 
ing Room Only” sign from a theatre 
box office for our plays, which are 
Best Seliers. These are: 





DESIGN FOR LIVING 
by Noel Coward $1.50 





CAVALCADE 
Mr. Coward's picture hit $1.50 





DINNER AT EIGHT 


by George S. Kaufman 





and Edna Ferber $2.00 
WILD DECEMBERS 
by Clemence Dane $2.00 





We expected Mr. Coward's scandalous 
Design for Living to stack them in queues 
around the Barrymore Theatre—which it did. 
But suddenly lines began forming in book- 
shops too! 

Demand recently drove Design for Living 
out of stock. We have rushed a Third Large 
Printing through the presses. You can now 
get copies at any good bookshop. 

Dinner at Eight was dangerously near out 
of stock too, recently. It’s one of our best 
sellers. Also in Third Lens Printing. 

What's responsible for this? Evidently, just 
a lot of people are finding these plays as much 
fun to read as to see—and at a $2.00 top. 
They're exciting—it would be hard to find 
more entertaining reading anywhere. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 














' Drawings for the 
Theatre 
By Robert Edmond Jones 
re Selected reproductions which 




















stand as a record for the 
work of one of America’s 
foremost designers; a proph- 
ecy for the theatre of to- 
morrow. $5.00 


Theatre Arts, Ine. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 














Pauline Suterius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
New Theatre Books 


MASTERPIECES OF 
RUSSIAN DRAMA 


ed. George Noyes $7.50 


WORLD DRAMA—2 vols. 
ed. Barrett Clark each 5.00 


LUCRECE 


Thornton Wilder 2.00 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Friebus and Le Gallienne bound 1.50 


paper 1.00 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 


Somerset Maugham 1.25 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 











Valuable Books 
ON THE THEATRE 


The Best Plays 
of 1909-1919 


Edited by Burns Mantle 
and Garrison P. Sherwood 


Published to meet the need for a more 
complete record of the early twentieth 
century theatre. Includes in condensed 
form: The Easiest Way; Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh; Disraeli; Romance; Seven 
Keys to Baldpate; On Trial; The Un- 
chastened Woman; Good Gracious An- 
nabelle; Why Marry? Fohn Ferguson. 
Also valuable year-book material. 

Illustrated $4.00 


A Short History 
of the 


American Drama 
By Margaret Mayorga 


A concise yet comprehensive discussion 
of American drama from its beginnings 
to the present, describing all the im- 
portant plays and including excerpts 
from many of them. The classic figures 
of American drama—redskins, soldiers, 
sleuths, blackface minstrels—move pic- 
turesquely through these pages. Indis- 
pensable for everyone interested in the 
drama. 49? pages, 12 illustrations, ex- 
tensive bibliography. $3-75 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW 
DRAMA BOOKS 


Lyric Plays by Gordon Bottomley 

A new book by the English poet and 
dramatist. Several of these plays have 
been performed in England with great 
success—one of them, “The Bower of 
Wandel”, in the Garden Theatre of 
John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, at 
Boor’s Hill, Oxford. 

“Lyric Plays” is used and recom- 
mended by principal speech-trainin 
centers in London and Stange. $1.50 


The Unconquerable Tristan 
by B. M. Steigman 
A biography of Richard Wagner 
from an entirely new viewpoint: that 
of the three women who most influ- 
enced his life. Complete, with much 
new material, letters, etc. $3.00 


Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured 
by A. E. Wilson 
The first complete history of juve- 
nile drama, with eighty-three fasci- 

nating illustrations, many in color. 
$5.00 

Important 

Send for Macmillan booklet covering 
a wide range—Plays, Acting, History, 
Settings and other important theatre 
topics. Let us know if you wish to be 
kept informed of the publication of new 
drama books. Write to Department T. A. 


Avenue MAGMILLAN *<i0,°"" 
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COMPLETE 





LIGHT 


CONTROL 


$2685 


Everything needed in a light control 
unit for correct illumination in the 
co i me ge theatre is incorpo- 
rated in this compact, inexpensive 
Dimmerette Switchboard. 

This totally enclosed unit consists 
of switches, > rc a plug-in block for 
two 15-ampere stage pin connectors 
and a standard Ward Leonard Vit- 


rohm non-interlocking dimmer. 


FEATURES 
Low initial investment . . . simple in- 
stallation and operation . . . universal 
mounting .. . flexible control . . . com- 


pact unit construction . . . all parts 
accessible . . . fully enclosed. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


DIMMERETTE SWITCHBOARD CO. 
254 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PETER CLARK 


SCENERY KIT 





BUIL 
OWN SCENERY 


This Kit has created a great interest on the part 
of schools and dramatic societies. Specially 
designed for the amateur stage, it fills a long 
felt need for better scenery at lower cost. With 
this Kit you can easily build your own scenery 
by following simple directions prepared | 
specialists. No experience is required. All 
necessary hardware is included. Plans show 
three different arrangements of scenery with the 
same set. Adaptable to any small stage. 


Write for Illustrated Folder and our special proposition. 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation.” 


538 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The July issue will include a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the advance of the Tributary Theatre: a 
pictorial record of significant performances in 
theatres throughout the world, studies of play- 
writing and production problems, accounts of 
creative experiments, consideration of acting, 
directing, repertories, speech, play selection, 
business methods, etc., news notes and editori- 
als. Included in all regular subscriptions. Send 
your order for extra copies now. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS: 


Theatre Arts invites the cooper- 
ation of theatres, theatre artists, 
colleges and schools in preparing 
this year’s Tributary Theatre 
number. All non-commercial 
theatre organizations, American 
and foreign, are eligible. We are 
interested in photographs and 
plans of new theatres; records of 
dramatic criticism as applied to 
the Tributary Theatre; short 
notes on technical and manage- 
ment problems and repertory 
schedules; illustrations, especi- 
ally such as show casts in action 
or character portraits. The Edi- 
tors reserve the usual right of 
selection. Material must be in by 
May Ist to receive consideration. 


For further information and details write to 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Announcing 


Tributary Theatre 


July issue ° 


The 





Number 


Published June 15 





TO ADVERTISERS: 


The Tributary Theatre Number 
focuses the attention of theatre 
directors and workers on theatre 
necessities: scenery, equipment, 
stage lighting, plays, make-up, 
textiles, costumes, schools, etc. 
It is the best possible medium 
for dealers in such products. 
While rates for this issue are the 
same as our low, year-round 





in ?,) 











rates, the Tributary Theatre 
Number, because it is used ex- 
tensively as a reference book, has 
a permanent character that a 
magazine is seldom able to offer. 
For theatres that wish to es- 
tablish the prestige of their 
organizations the Little Theatre 
Directory is especially valuable. 
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"THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ‘i: THEATRE 


"A COURSE IN ACTING __ 
SOUND PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
All students act each week 
in studio productions. 
W ork sponsored by: 
Eva Le Gallienne 


Teacher of Alice Brady, 
Clark Gable and _ others 
prominent in the theatre 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 10 TO AUGUST 15 
Write for Catalogue 
310 W. 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 4 























Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 








MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 
+ 





Private and class lessons for actors and | 
singers. Technique of acting, coach. | 
ing for parts, 


* 


Enrollments now being accepted. 
Write or phone for appointment. 
MADALYN O'SHEA 


383 Central Park West ACademy 2-2387 
New York, N. Y. 





ane 








HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
Allardyce Nicoll 


PLAYWRITING 
Lee Wilson Dodd 


PRODUCTION 
Alexander Dean 


SCENE DESIGN 
Donald Oenslager 


STAGE LIGHTING 
S. R. McCandless 


COSTUME DESIGN 
Frank P. Bevan 


VOICE AND DICTION 
Constance Welch 


TECHNICAL DIRECTION 
Edward C. Cole 


Robert G. Scott 


STYLES OF ACTING 
Elizabeth Elson 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Monroe W. Burbank 








YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT or DRAMA 


George Pierce Baker, Chairman 





IMPORTANT 











For catalogue, address 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, YALE UNIVERSITY | 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Baker will retire July 1, 1933. 
He will be succeeded as Chair- 
man, and Professor of Dramatic 
History and Criticism, by Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll of the University 
of London, an international au- 
thority on the Drama, nominated 
by Mr. Baker and recently ap- 
pointed by the Yale Corporation 
as his successor. The present faculty 
and staff, organized by Mr. Baker, 
and the present curriculum, remain 
intact. Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd, now 
assisting Mr. Baker in Playwriting, 
will succeed to the chair in this | 
subject. Mr. Nicoll will bring an 
international aspect to the Baker 
idea, which Mr. Baker has de- 
veloped to its present fine blend- 
ing of theory and practice through 
forty-three years of devotion to 
the Theatre. At Yale, men and 
women are thoroughly prepared 
for the Pockemon Theatre, the 
Little Theatre, and the University, 
in a physical plant built for the 
purpose and dedicated to the idea. 
Boyd Smith, Manager 
~ 








New Haven, Connecticut 

















MARY STUART 


All branches of Dramatic Training—including 

Action and Pantomime—Dramatic Coaching— 

Stage, Screen and Radio Technique. 
Specialist in VOICE CULTURE 

and DICTION 

Attractive Courses and Speaking Classes for the 

development of Personal Culture, Poise and Per- 

sonality—erranged in groups. 





Enroll Now for 
SPRING AND SUMMER COURSES 


THE REMBRANDT, 152 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Circle 7-9636 
Studio Hours 1—4 Daily and 

Other Hours by Appointment 











New York SCHOOL 


OF THE THEATRE 


Training and Coaching in 
ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


Stage e Talking Pictures ¢ Radio 
Under Direction of 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Enroll now for European Summer 
Travel School, Salzburg, Austria; Citi- 
zen’s House, Bath: Everyman Theatre, 
London; July 6 to Sept. 9, 1933. 


Summer Classes at New York School 
begin July 5th. Registration for fall 


es accepted now. 


For catalogue and details address 
Registrar 








139 West 56th St., N. Y. C. 











FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 
Summer Session in England 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME 
INTERPRETATION 


Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 


‘The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thor- 
ough, intelligent and inspired.’‘ 

Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Write or phone 


for prospectus. REgent 4-3226 




















e KING-SMITH e 
STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Resident School for Girls in the 
National Capital 


DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 
Also departments of Music, Languages, 
Dancing, Fine and Applied Arts 
® 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith 
Directors 
1745 N. H. Ave., Washington, D. C. 














Speak so that you may be heard and 
understood without shouting. 
Read lines so they sound like interesting 
and effective conversation. 
Act with the fewest possible move- 
ments but make every move count. 
STUDY SPEECH, 
VOICE, BODILY EXPRESSION, 
RADIO TECHNIQUE 
with 
Margaret 
PRENDERGAST MecLEAN 


Author of ‘““Good American Speech’”’ 


Special Teacher of Dialects 
Write or telephone for information 
400 East 57th Street New York City 
PLaza 3-6684 











WANTED 


TALKING PICTURES 
and STAGE YOUNG MEN 


AND WOMEN 


People with photographic possibilities or a 
talent. Dramatic st 
young actors and actresses preferred. Study ° short 
intensive course with the Sutton Art Theatre. 
ENTRANCE BY 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


Excellent contacts for honor students 
Write to Mr. Lewis 


SUTTON ART THEATRE 


330 East 56th Street New York City 
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RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


COURSES IN 


DIRECTION 
VOICE AND DICTION 
REHEARSAL AND 
PERFORMANCE 
HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE 
STAGECRAFT 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
LIGHT AND COLOR 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the University 
Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un- 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year. 


Cleveland is a center for every 
kind of dramatic activity. 


Courses available in music, art 
and related subjects. 








appearances six evenings weekly. Constant change 
of bill, 20 technical instructors covering ever 
phase of the Arts. All plays directed by Broad- 
way producers, including Brandon Tynan, Howard 
Kyrle, Stuart Beebe, Larry Marston, Frederick 
Loomis and other prominent producers. 

Olasses limited to 15 students, 


necessitating early registration. 
For catalog 93 address 
Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. 


66 West 85th St. New York City 





“ree AT HOME" by W. A. 
im 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL" by J. Bridie 


Directors: Ellen Van Volkenburg 
Alexander Koiransky 


THE CORNISH PUPPETEERS available with 
Touring Company. Now Booking. 
Southwest second season under management: 
Lucius Pryor Concert Service, Council Bluffs, lowa, 


Pacific Coast and Northwest management: 
rnish School, Seattle, Washington. 














Department of 


DRAMA 


Under Direction of 
DAVID ITKIN 


ul offers a 3-year Diploma and 


UN Ui ges * shorter courses. Actual ex- 
rience in play, through 

ene” and appearance before 
audience. Diction, voice, production. 


SPECIAL 6 WEEKS SUMMER 


COURSE IN PRODUCTION 
FOR TEACHERS AND COACHES 


Address Dept. TAP 
DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 























ARERR 8  MERICRICRS. 
DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


SUMMER COURSE 
August 2!st—September |5th 
Modern Dance, Creative Composition for 
both solo and group. Twenty Class lessons, 
10 A. M. to | P. M. Daily except Saturday 


TUITION $100.00 
Including four special evenings of demon- 
stration, lectures and concerts. Thursdays 
at 8:30 P. M. 


REGISTER NOW 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 West 86th Street, New York City 
‘Phone SChuyler 4-1216 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 
for 
TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 10th to August 18th, 1933. 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 


siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 1 | 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technicat training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 
and produce plays. 

A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 





The Secretary 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
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f t i Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development Se 
i | 7 i 1 
| AlNiene Theatre The Cornish Players Touring Co, 
| a (39th Year) Season 1932-33 
. | Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, Played before twenty-seven colleges and 
‘ | ieee eee, ieee — universities last season in eight states. 
z WwW E S T E R N DRAMA, DANCE, VOCAL, SPEECH, OPERA | REPERTOIRE: 
a | Professional Stock Theatre training. Public student “LOVE AND CHANCE" by Marivaux 
| 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
i WESTERN - RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY: IN 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 
? 
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